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Observing satellites _ 


SATELLITES are 
to tollow 


¥ difficult to locasesind 

yescope or binogilar, This 

tively fast apparent motion 
per second of time " 


ace from which 
@ parucular’tiffie. It is nex 
essary, therefore, to have pretty exact knowledge 
ifi advance on where and when to look for a 
satellite 
Standard 7x50 binoculars are suitable tor ob 
serving satellites which are too faint to be seen 
with the unaided eye, if all other conditions are 
favorable. They have sufficient light-gathering 
power and a field of view of about 7 degrees, 
which is adequate for following the satellite once 
it is located in the sky 
Astronomical telescopes of conventional design 
which provide high magnification (30x to 300x 
are not suitable for finding and watching the 
man-made satellites thus tar launched, because 
ot the small felds of view such telescopes provide 
approximatel\ l degree down to small tractions 
ola degree 
The following specihications are recommended 
for instruments used at the Moonwatch Stations 
which are organized to search tor and observe 
satellites as a part of the International Geophysical 
Year program The Moonwatch Program is 
directed by the Smithsonian Astrophysical Ob 


servatory, 60 Garden St., Cambridge 38, Mass 


Objective diameter 45 to 55 millimeters 
Magnifying power 6x to 7x 


Field of view 10 to 12 degrees 


leles« opes built to these spec ications are avail 
able tor about $50 
that use of such an instrument is no guarantee 


It should be noted, however, 


that a satellite will be observed In fact, the 
Moonwatch Program is an exacting and carefully 
organized effort involving large numbers of quali- 
hed selected observers working together as teams 


Photograph of “Sputnik I1,"" taken Nov. 7, 1957, at 5:08 A.M 
by Pau! Donaldson of Arlington, Mass. 
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Vanguard atelli 

March 17,-beitig the smallest and highest-orbiting 
of the four to that date, will be the most difficult 
to observe It is expec ted that the satellites t 
follow will be materially 
will be easier to set 

Just as a telescope designed tor observing the 
planets is not suitable for working with present 
man-made satellites, neither is a satellite tel scope 
suitable for observing the planets Che prospec 
tive buver should ascertain, | yurchasing a 
te lescope, that its desig ite l i! naed 
use 

It is assumed that s is minded amat 


istronomers are already I yu tl rough 


ocal organizations, with niorma 





The Consumers’ Observation Post 


CLEANING THE WINDSHIELD of an automobile 
polite service station attendant who uses a cle 
Oily coating may be doing you a disservice 
when a light rain falls, it sometimes takes 
to remove the oily coating left by the last 
driver’s vision. Comment on another danger 
tributed by Fleet News which point 
sult when a paper towel is rubbed Pal 
particles of grit and dirt present e dry tow or dry cl 1 may cause 
scratches in the glass that will adv Ly ff t th river’s view of the 
road. 


+ 


HEART PATIENTS on sodium-re 
on the labels of the food they |t 
Heart Association which reports 
have prescribed a sodium—free die 
salt-—free are not synonomous. Sa 
sodium compounds that need to be av 
baking soda, disodium phosphate, 
sodium sulfite, sodium hydroxide 
types of medicines that also conta 
restricted diet should check with ’ l 
prescribed medicine, even a headache ugh me roa laxative. 


+} 


Sing any) 


HOME STUDY EDUCATION 
will soon be available. 
ington, D. C., has announce 
course in nuclear engineering 
technical personnel in 
to go into the field of e! 
curriculum has been under developmen 
nuclear experts, under the supervis 
U. S. Naval Research Laboratory. Inf 
3224 16th St., N.W., Washington, D 


WOOL IS STILL CONSIDERED THE BE: 
silient of all carpet fibers. That 
which admits, however, that Acrilan 
fibers, and nylon, are also long we 
Simply wiping up spots on carpets 
brush or cloth dipped in detergen 
The price range for Acrilan and V 
square yard, and they look like ¥ 
ency. Nylon is considered by the I: 
made fibers, but its price range 


+ 


FUR-TRIMMED GARMENTS that are 
mer months need special attention 
points out that fur trimming on garm 
come evident only after dry cleanin 
pelt, thin places that may tear, 
lost in cleaning. American broadta 
cleaned satisfactorily, since it cri 
to confer with your dry cleaner bef< 
trimmed garment and to have him che 
pointments. 
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THE TREATMENT OF ACNE, particularly in adolescents and children, is dif- 
ficult, and no one measure is likely to be effective. It is the observa- 
tion of Dr. Richard L. Sutton, Jr., of Kansas City, Mo., however, that milk 
has an adverse effect’in cases of acne and that its use should be severely 
restricted for the acne patient. Even skim milk should not be used as a 
beverage. Inadequate sleep and tension are also considered to be contrib- 
uting factors. 


* * * 


CLEANING THE CHIMNEY as part of the annual checkup of the home heating 
system is an essential job. Excessive accumulations of soot and dirt cut 
down on a burner’s efficiency and waste considerable amounts of fuel. In 
addition, soot may also offer a serious fire hazard if allowed to build up. 
The job is best done by professionals with large vacuum cleaners and other 
specialized equipment, at intervals of every two or three years. One home- 
owner got an estimate of $15.50 on cleaning his chimney and gave the go- 
ahead signal, at the same time explaining that he thought squirrels were 
nesting in the chimney and that it would be well to install screening to 
keep them out. The additional charge he was told would be $5. When he 
received his bill, he checked on the work and discovered that the screening 
job consisted of shoving into one corner of the chimney a piece of wadded- 
up wire mesh, which gave little or no protection since it covered only one 
corner. There was no disposition to make an adjustment until he took a 
photograph which illustrated the inadequacy of the job and suggested that 
the local Better Business Bureau would be interested in that kind of work. 
A reduction in the bill was immediately forthcoming. 


* * * 


AUTOMOBILE AIR CONDITIONERS are finding favor in some sections of the 
country. Although they are useful in hot climates, they present a number 
of problems that need to. be taken into account by the car owner, including 
overheating at low driving speeds and when the engine is idling. Both the 
automobile engine and the refrigerating mechanism are subject to this 
difficulty. One of the suggested solutions is equipping the car with a 


special control that will keep the fan going at the proper speed no matter 
what the engine speed may be. 


* * * 


FROZEN VEGETABLES are increasingly popular because of their conveni- 
ence. Improper methods of transportation and storage in the grocery store 
often make it difficult to secure high quality, since no matter what the 
quality when the product is first frozen, it will deteriorate severely 
under improper handling. In a study reported in South Dakota Farm & Home 
Research, typical packages of five vegetables, green beans, broccoli, 
cauliflower, peas, and spinach, were examined for appearance, analyzed for 
vitamin content, cooked and served to a trained panel for evaluation of 
flavor, color, and texture. It was found that the greater proportion of 
vegetables studied were good to excellent in quality, with beans and cauli- 
flower somewhat more likely to be inferior. The vegetables purchased from 
a market that did a large volume of business, with a well-kept frozen food 
cabinet, free from excessive frost, in which packages were not stacked 
above the “full" line, supplied products that were rated somewhat higher 
than the others. The study pointed out that, when there is little demand, 
packages may remain on display too long, sometimes under adverse storage 


conditions. 


> =a @ 


READ THE LABEL CAREFULLY when you shop for meat products. What’s ina 
can must be listed if a product contains two or more ingredients, and the 
order in which the ingredients appear indicates which ingredients are pres- 
ent in the greater quantity. Federal standards have been set up for many 
meat products. For example, chili con carne must contain at least 40 per- 
cent meat, hash at least 355 percent, lamb or beef stew at least 25 percent. 


(The continuation of this section is on page 35) 
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Consumer Bulletin 


THE ORIGINAL CONSUMER INFORMATION MAGAZINE 


Consumers’ Research is a non-profit 
institution. It is organized and operates 
as a scientific, technical. and educational 
service for consumers. The organization vo L 41 
has no support from business or industry . , NO.5 CONTENTS MAY 1$ss8 
its funds come solely from the ultimate 
consumers who read Consumers’ Re- 
search Bulletins 
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Automatic transmissions 
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Recommendations of cars in 6 price groups 


foreign, $4.20) Single copy, 4 F 
a , o: ca A. eres Table showing important specifications and test results 
subscription of nine monthly Bulletins 
(October-Ju 1s $ available at Reports on tests of 
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riber should give the old addr 


as the new one. Be sure to inclu DeSoto 


zone number if your 


Allow five weeks 
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A new kind of power saw for tree cutting 
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of merit) under each quality or perform- 

ance rating. A numeral 1, 2, or 3 at the 

end of a listing indicates relative price, The Consumers’ Observation Post 
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Home haircutting kits 


A RECENT Consumer Price Index indicates that 
the cost of a man’s haircut has gone up more since 
1947 than any of the 30 expenditures of major 
importance which are included in the list used to 
establish the index, except the items of hospital 
care and transit fares. 

The present high cost of a haircut at $1.50 to 
$2.50 or so, together with the increased size of the 
average American family, have produced several 
interesting results. In many homes, dad now 
goes to the barber every fourth week instead of 
every second or third as he did when barbers’ 
services were charged for at a more modest rate 
And either mom or dad, or both, have learned 
(with reservations) to manipulate a pair of elec- 
tric clippers, scissors and comb, and a so-called 
butch attachment with perhaps some question 
as to dexterity and skill of the parents’ operations 
The result, of course, is that the younger male 
members of the family go to the barber only when 
they are about to be graduated from grade school 
or junior high or on some other special occasion. 
The rest of the time a haircut is a homemade job, 
and the mistakes of the parents who may have 
graduated from college but not from a barber 
college may be in evidence around the ears and at 
the back of the heads of their offspring. 

The test method followed in the previous study 
of home haircutting kits was not followed in the 
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present investigation, for the problem most im- 
portant did not have to do with the clippers 
themselves but with the feasibility of doing the 
clipping with reasonable success. 

It is estimated that American consumers have 
purchased several million home hair clippers. If 
our findings, based upon actual use of the clippers 
by several staff members over a period of six 
months, are typical, however, a large number of 
the clippers that were purchased are not now in 
use but are stored away in a closet, bureau drawer, 
or cabinet, for the reason that no one in the 
household succeeded in mastering the technique 
of cutting hair with sufficient skill and finish. 
So, if it is possible before you buy that kit, borrow 
one from a neighbor or friend and try your hand. 
Like the little girl with the curl, a bad haircut can 
be horrid and may necessitate an immediate trip 
to the barber, and one can imagine the satisfaction 
of the barber in noting how little there is to fear 
from his competition. 

Instruction is likely a partial solution to the 
problem. Indeed, in some communities, classes 
in home barbering have been included in the 
group of adult education courses presented at the 
local school and are very well attended. There 
are tricks to every trade, and there can be no 
doubt that one has a number of tricks to learn 
before he can use the clippers and scissors with 





reasonable skill. It’s well worth the time taken, 
however, for a family with four boys could save 
almost $100 a year. 

Most of the kits purchased for test included 
clippers, scissors, comb, and a “butch attach 
ment.” The scissors and comb were in most 
instances of poor or mediocre quality, and CR 
does not advise their purchase if you can buy the 
clippers separately. Of course, you will need 
to buy scissors and comb, and they may be ex 
pensive, but at least you can then be sure these 
tools will be of reasonably good quality. The 
butch or crew-cut attachment, on the other 
hand, is a valuable, useful, and inexpensive ac- 
cessory. It is merely snapped onto the cutting 
head and limits the closeness of the cut to about 
4 inch. With it, practically any novice should 
be able to do a passable job of cutting the hair 
on the top and sides of the head. Even with 
the attachment, however, one still has to master 
the far more difficult technique of tapering the 
hair length between the top of the head and the 
neck. It should be mentioned, too, that the butch 
attachment is not too useful if Junior insists on a 
“flat-top” cut. 

Barbers, as a rule, will show a preference for 
motor-operated rather than vibrator-powered 
clippers; very likely a motor with rotating arma 
ture may be expected to supply more power 
to the cutting head than a vibrator. However 
CR feels that the vibrator-type mechanism is en- 
tirely satisfactory for a home-use clipper. It 
should be stressed, however, that the manu 
facturer’s directions regarding care should be 
followed. A clipper in which the cutting blades 
are not cleaned and oiled regularly, preferably 
after each use, will soon become dull or refuse to 
cut. 

All of the hair clippers which passed CR’s tests 


The Raycine 8 Piece Kit included 
everything the home barber might 
need —except hair tonic. The in- 
struction booklet is not shown. 


for electrical safety employed a vibrator to impart 
the desired oscillatory motion to the cutterhead. 
Both samples of the Oster Butch, which had a 
motor with a rotating armature and might be ex- 
pected to be preferable on that account, failed the 
high-voltage breakdown test and that model is 
therefore not recommended 

The Priests’, Raycine, and Oster hair clippers in- 
cluded in the listings were supplied with No. 000 
heads, which are designed to cut the hair very 
close to the skin if desired. Extra cutting heads 
No. 00, 0, and 1 may be purchased for most of the 
clippers; since they do not permit cutting the 
hair as close, they are not advised for home use 

The extension cords of all the clippers described 
in the following listings were of adequate lengths, 
switches were conveniently placed, and unless 
otherwise noted had well-identified on-off mark- 
ings. The instruction books or pamphlets were 
found to be generally of little assistance to the 
beginner. Comments have been made on the 
heating up of the cutting head and case in each list- 
ing. It is to be expected, however, that any of the 
clippers will become rather too hot after extended 
use, and young children, in particular, will com- 


plain bitterly and with just cause if you touch 


their necks with the warm or hot metal. In the 
listings that follow, the list price is followed by 
the price CR actually paid for each kit in buying 
on the open market just as a consumer would. 


A. Recommended 

Priests’ Hair Cutting Set, No. 100 (Anierican Shearer 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 17) $10.95; $7. Practically the 
same as Raycine 5-piece kit except that hair clippers 

Priests’ Type 26 Series A—had black plastic case. The 
general comments regarding the Raycine Type 43 Series 
A clipper in the following listing apply. Cut hair satis 
factorily. Both case and cutting head became too hot to 


use after 30 minutes of operation 
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Raycine 8 Piece Kit, No. 125 (Racine Clipper Co., 
Milwaukee) $16.95; $12. The 8 pieces in the kit in 
cluded Raycine Deluxe Clipper Type 43 Series A, with 
ivory plastic case, comb, steel scissors, plastic apron, 
duster, butch attachment, oil, and instruction pamphlet. 
Rated watts, 12. Weight, 18 oz. Spring adjustment for 
vibrator and also one for cutting head (good). Case of 
clipper well constructed, but, because of its large size, 
clipper was judged not quite the equal of the Wahi models 
in respect to feel and balance, particularly for the user 
with a relatively small hand. Cut hair satisfactorily. 
Both case and cutting head became moderately hot after 
30 minutes of operation. 


Raycine 5 Piece Kit, No. 104C 3 (Racine Clipper Co.) 
$10.95; $7.75. Kit includes Raycine Clipper Type 18 
Series B, comb, steel scissors, butch attachment, and 
instruction pamphlet. Rated watts, 12. Except for a 
slight difference in the shape of the case, clipper was 
mechanically the same as the Raycine Deluxe Type 43, 
and same general comments apply. Cut hair satisfac- 
torily. Cutting head became too hot for use after 30 
minutes of operation. 


Wahl Giant Multi-Cut Kit (Wah! Clipper Corp., Ster 
ling, Ill.) $12.50; $10.75. Kit included Wahl Giant 
Multi-Cut Clipper Model H, nylon comb, scissors, and 
nylon butch attachment. Rated watts, 12. Weight, 
19 oz. Good, neat design with good feel and balance. 
A lever at the side provided for easy adjustment of the 
closeness of cut from very close to almost % in., a de- 
sirable feature present only on the Wahi Multi-Cut clip- 
pers. A vibrator adjustment was provided but there 


Mistakes stil! occurred, even after six months’ practice. Note the 
“digs’’ above the ear and the well-defined neckline. it takes 
time—-and patience—to learn how to do a reasonably good job. 
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CR found the adjust- 
ment (at arrow) for vary 
ing the length of cut on 
the Wahi Muilti-Cut clip- 
pers a useful feature. 


was no pressure adjustment for the cutting head. While 
the 3 Wahl clippers tested were similar in design, the 
vibrating mechanism on the Giant was slightly different 
and its vibrator-type motor a little heavier. For these 
reasons the Giant might be expected to provide slightly 
more cutting power and thus be more effective on thick, 
wiry hair. This difference, however, was not apparent 
in the use tests. Instructions were brief and judged to 
be of little help to the user. The Wadi cut hair satisfac- 
torily; its cutting head did not overheat, but the clipper 
case became too hot to hold comfortably after 30 minutes 
of continuous use. 


Wahl Multi-Cut Kit (Wahl! Clipper Corp.) $11.95; $8. 
Kit included Wahl Multi-Cut Clipper Model H, comb, 
and scissors. Rated watts, 12. Weight, 17 oz. Clipper 
was similar to Wahl Giant Multi-Cut in outward appear- 
ance and adjustments and the general comments in that 
listing apply. Cutting head became too hot for com- 
fortable use after 30 minutes of operation. 


Wahl Single-Cut Kit (Wah! Clipper Corp.) $10.65; 
$7.20. Kit included Wahl Single-Cui Clipper Model SC, 
nylon comb, No. 3 Cru Cut attachment, and scissors. 
Rated watts, 12. Weight, 16 oz. Had the same out- 
ward appearance as the Wahl Multi-Cut and had the 
same vibrator motor; the Wahi Single-Cut did not have 
the lever adjustment for varying closeness of cut. Good, 
neat design with good ‘‘feel’’ and balance. Case became 
too hot after 30 minutes of operation. 


B. Intermediate 


Supreme, Model 8-217K (Supreme Products Inc., 
Chicago 16) $10.95; $8. Included Model S-200 clip- 
pers, Cru-Cut comb attachment, and small! 1-oz. can of 
lubricating oil. Rated watts, 14. Weight, 15 oz. Fit 
of two-piece plastic case was poor; would tend to collect 
hair cuttings (undesirable). An adjustable spring tension 
was provided for the cutting blade. On-off positions of 
switch unmarked. The clippers, when taken apart for 
cleaning, were not easily reassembled. No reinforcement 
was provided for the cord where this enters the case, 
but strain relief was adequate. Instructions for cutting 





hair, satisfactory. Cut hair satisfactorily, but cutting 
head became too hot after 30 minutes of continuous use. 


C. Not Recommended 
Oster Butch, Model 65 (John Oster Mig. Co., Mil- 


waukee 17) $17.95; 
include butch attachment, nor is the cutting head special! 
ly constructed for cutting a butch as the name might 
imply. The only clipper tested which was driven by a 


$11.95. Clipper only; does not 


) Samples 


motor (ac-dc) with a rotating armature Tw 
failed proof-voltage test 


Do breather tubes prevent paint peeling? 


THERE ARE A NUMBER OF DEVICES on the market, 
sold in paint and hardware stores, that are vari- 
ously called wall breather tubes, miniature louvers, 
vapor vents, vent plugs, dampness vents, et 
They are sold as effective in eliminating the bliste: 
ing and peeling of paint on the outside walls of a 
house. The householder or builder applies these 
devices by inserting them into holes bored in the 
siding boards; the tubes are supposed to provide 
a path through which trapped moisture may move 
from behind the siding to the open air. (All these 
various tubes have screens or louvers to prevent 
the entrance of insects.) They sell at 15 to 39 
cents each, and one manufacturer claims that the 
sides of an average five to six room house can be 
vented with his devices for an expenditure of less 
than $20. 

Unfortunately, the problem of paint peeling 
cannot be disposed of by any such simple means 
In the time since these devices were developed and 
put into use, there has been sufficient practical ex 
perience with use of this type of wall-ventilating 
device on houses to show that insertion of breather 
tubes, even when tubes are inserted at both top 
and bottom of each stud space, does not appreci- 
ably relieve a condition of cold-weather condensa 
tion within the walls of the house. It is obvious 
that such tubes or vents would be effective in 
substantially reducing moisture in wall spaces only 
if they produced a good flow, well-diffused, of 
outside air through the whole volume of the stud 
spaces, and they do not do this. 

The breather tubes are, however, a boon to the 
men who are sent out to adjust the complaints of 
consumers who have had difficulty with peeling 
of paint. They provide something of the same 
sort of solution that doctors sometimes do wher 
the patient insists on a prescription and the doctor 
obliges by providing sugar-coated pills or a harm- 
less vitamin supplement of some sort. From the 
paint manufacturers’ standpoint it is perhaps not 
too important whether the recommendation works 
out to be effective. The main thing is that, for 
the time being, the paint manufacturer is “off the 
hook,”’ and something else than the paint has 


Much of the dis 


cussion by paint manufacturers of paint failures is 


been blamed for the troublk 


based on the assumption that the consumer will 
easily be persuaded that paint failure is almost 
never due to a fault of the paint but always to 
something wrong with the conditions of applica 
tion or with the house itself, sources of moisture 
within it, or the wood which is used in its con 
struction. 


> > > 


A new type of ventilating device sold to provide 
for ventilation of walls of frame houses is made in 
the form of small aluminum wedges (100 for $2.47, 
plus 49 cents for an installation tool from Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.; 
for $3.75). 
bottom edge of the siding boards about 16 to 18 


the price of another brand is 100 


These wedges are pushed under the 


inches apart, after the siding has been 1 ised by 
use of a chisel. This leaves a crack 4 to 4 inch 
wide between the boards. CR has no information 
at present or the effectiveness of this method 
however, it is apparent that with use of these 
wedges, which do not provide any screening of the 
opening, there will be the disadvantage of spaces 
between the siding boards for the easy entrance 
of insects, bees, and wasps. Moreover, water ma‘ 
also enter when there is precipitation combined 
with strong wind, a driving rain, or snow driver 


by the wind 


a 
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Three types of breather tubes or 
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AUTOMOBILES 


SENATOR PREsCoTT BusH, in a recent speech, re- 
ferred to the current American automobiles as 
“gargantuan monsters. . .too big, too fast, too 
powerful,” requiring “‘too much parking space,” 
and as “rapidly becoming too expensive to buy 
and maintain for the average American.”’ 

The Senator from Connecticut is, of course, 
absolutely right, but the only manufacturers who 
have done anything about his objections to 
American cars, beyond those who have imported 
a few European-made cars of moderate size, are 
American Motors with their Rambler American 
and Rambler 6, and Studebaker-Packard with 
their Scotsman. The last two are not small cars, 
but are not huge and grossly overpowered, like 
most American cars. The old, oft-repeated ex- 
cuse of the manufacturers that they are providing 
only what the consumer wants would seem to 
need some revision in view of the striking popu- 
larity of some foreign cars, and Rambler sales are 
up 72 percent over last year and Scotsman sales 
are said to be good. What the consumer really 
wants and what he actually buys are usually 
quite different, because the manufacturers and 
their advertising agencies’ high-pressure salesmen 
use ways and means at their command, which are 
numerous and very effective, to make the con- 
sumer want to buy the product that will yield 
manufacturers and dealers the most profit. Cars 
of low-priced models, without factory-added ac- 
cessories, and cars without automatic transmis- 
sions, are produced in limited numbers and often 
are made “‘hard to get,”’ available only on special 
order and after a long wait. 
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Automobile prices 

““No one knows any longer how much an automo- 
bile costs—any automobile. No one knows what 
equipment and gadgets belong on an automobile; 
what items are included in the cost and what 
items are available on option at extra cost. 
“‘No one knows what a trade-in is supposed to 
be worth. And no one, understandably, believes 
a word of the retail price advertising. . .that 
appears every day in our newspapers and over 
our air waves.... The public has a right to 
know what new cars are supposed to cost; what 
is standard and what is not... .”’ 

These frank comments were made recently by 
an authoritative trade magazine, Advertising 
Age, in commenting on the price confusion sur- 
rounding today’s automobiles. This year the 
situation is more confusing than ever, because 
generally slow sales of automobiles have forced 
most dealers to sell their cars at several hundred 
dollars below the strictly mythical “suggested list 
prices."’ The latest information available to CR 
indicates that the average discount on new 1958 
automobiles is about 15 percent, with some dealers 
giving 20 percent or more off the usual price to 
make a sale 

The best advice that can be given to the 
prospective purchaser of a new car is to shop sev- 
eral dealers and demand an itemized breakdown 
of their quoted prices. Some dealers will be found 
still to be adding several hundred dollars as a 
“pack”’ to the nominal list price of a new car and 
offering an allowance far above market value for 
the old car; others will quote a low list price and 





Oldsmobile Dynamic 88 


what may seem to be a low trade-in allowance. 
The prospective purchaser must always bear in 
mind that it is only the net, out-of-pocket cost 
of the purchase that counts in any case. A typical 
example follows: 


Dealer A Dealer B 
Delivered price of new car less accessories. .$3149....$2429 
Automatic transmission 220 220 
Radio 102 102 
Heater 119 119 


$3590 $2870 


Allowance for trade-in 1685 1310 


Net cash outlay $1905 $1560 


In the above quotations, Dealer A’s price con 
tained a large “‘pack"’ or overcharge on the new 
car, partly offset by his larger trade-in allowance 
for the old car. While the customer might have 
the impression, from the *“‘ big trade-in allowance’ 
on the used car turned in, that he would be getting 
the better deal from Dealer A, the customer would 
actually be paying about $350 more for the new 
car if he bought it from Dealer A instead of 
Dealer B. 

In buying on the installment basis, many pur- 
chasers make the mistake of giving consideration 
only to the amount of the monthly payments 
While this is, of course, important, it is also im- 
portant to determine the rate of interest charged 
on the unpaid balance, the cost of the necessary 
insurance, the coverage obtained, and, finally, 


Mercury Monterey 


the total amount that will have bee: paid for the 
car as purchase price and all other outlays after 
all the payments will have been completed. One 
will often be able to save considerable money by 
financing a car purchase privately or through a 
bank, and by obtaining the insurance direct from 
an insurance company selected by the purchaser 
himself, 

The prices given in this BULLETIN beginning on 
page 17 are factory-suggested prices, which as 
explained in the foregoing paragraphs will differ 
from the actual prices paid because of prevailing 
discounts, the customary trade practices of dealers 
in the area, and other factors. , The prices we list 


are for four-door sedans unless otherwise noted and 


do not include freight, dealer handling charges 


sales taxes, dealers’ packs or discounts allowed to 


move makes and models of cars that are hard to 
sell at the regular market pric 


Automatic transmissions 
About 80 percent of the new cars sold in 1957 
or 5,000,000 cars altogether, were equipped with 
automatic transmissions. While automatic trans 
missions are standard equipment in most ol the 
higher-priced cars, about 70 percent of the cars 
sold in the low-priced field were also equipped 
with automatic transmissions 

Not too long ago, it was possible for an experi 
enced driver to get into almost any American 
car and drive it without hesitation, for the 
methods of starting and shifting gears were 
pretty much standardized, as they should be. 
Nowadays, the manufacturers with their usual 
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*Sure-Grip” differential as used on Chrysler Corporation cars. 
The clutch plates tie the axle shafts to the differential case so 
that the unused power in a spinning wheel will be directed to the 
wheel with traction. 


unconcern for the customer's safety provide 
several different methods of starting a car and 
selecting gears, and in order to shift, one must 
first find, and then, if the lighting is favorable 
decipher the meanings of the abbreviations used 
for the particular transmission employed. 

Some automatic transmissions are controlled by 
levers placed at the right of the steering column, 
some by push buttons on the dash or in the center 
of the steering wheel. Of the five major manu- 
facturers, only GM in their Buick Special and 
Studebaker employ the same sequence of positions 
on their shift quadrant, and one manufacturer 
the largest, General Motors—provides at least 
seven different sequences, depending upon the 
particular car of GM's manufacture that you 
wish to drive. Even on one make, Buick, there 
are two different sequences of control positions, 
P-N-D-L-R or P-R-N-D-G (grade). 

The parking lot attendant, for example, will 
find no less than /2 different symbols or abbrevia- 
tions used to characterize three of the shift 
positions on the 1957 cars. Only the P—Park, 
N—Neutral, and R—Reverse have the same 
abbreviations on all the cars in which they are 
present. Such confusion can make for smashed 
fengers and grilles, even personal injury. 

The trend to push-button driving continues 
on the 1958 cars. All Chrysler automatic trans- 
missions anid now also those on Mercury the 
higher-priced Edsels, and American Motors cars 
now employ push buttons. General Motors, 
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Studebaker-Packard, and Fords still retain the 
shift lever projecting to the right from the steer- 
ing post. 

The principal engineering change in design 
on a few makes of transmissions was apparently 
brought about by the recognized need for better 
engine braking action. Obviously, if wheel brakes 
cannot be relied upon wholly because of the 
limitations inherent in the present trend to and 
wide use of 14-inch wheels, the engine must be 
depended upon to do some of the braking job. 
The Chevrolet Turboglide, the Ford Cruise-O- 
Matic, and all Chrysler Corp. TorqueFlite trans- 
missions—available for about $50 above the 
going price for the Powerglide, Fordomatic, or 
Power Flite, respectively—all incorporate a high 
(numerical) gear ratio in the G (grade) or Lo posi- 
tion so that the engine can be used to afford some 
braking action on steep grades. A comparable 


high ratio is also provided and included in the 
cost of the Hydra-Matic transmissions used in 
Pontiacs, Oldsmobiles, and Cadillacs, the Merc-O- 
Matic used in the Mercurys, and in the Flighto- 
matic transmission supplied on Studebaker-Pack- 


ard cars. 

CR can only comment that it would be most ad- 
visable for the automotive engineers to spend 
time and research in improving braking at the 
wheels where it is needed and used by all drivers 
than to make relatively safe braking available 
only to those drivers who can afford to pay an 
extra charge of $50 or so for a characteristic 
that should be built into every car. Readers 
should note, too, that while the auto industry, as 
a whole, is playing down power, it has, with this 
added high (numerical) ratio gear, provided a 
means for the driver-in-a-hurry to spin his rear 
wheels on even dry concrete when making a fast 
start—and to go into a skid on a wet, greasy, or 
otherwise slippery road. 


Non-slip differentials 

The automatic locking differential variously known 
as Positraction, Safe-T-Track, Sure-Grip, Twin- 
Traction, Powr Lok, Anti-slip appears to be the 
most important improvement available this year, 
but again, it is supplied only as an “extra” at a 
substantial charge. It can be obtained on at least 
15 makes of cars at an extra cost of from $35 to 
$50. The function of the new differential is to 
direct the power to the rear wheel that has the 
most traction under adverse driving conditions, 
as in mud and on snow or ice. The conventional 
differential delivers the power chiefly to the wheel 
that has the least traction, and this means that on 
a slippery surface the wheel will often spin with- 
out moving the car. The new device will be 
particularly useful on cars with automatic trans- 





missions, which are less effective on ice and snow 
than cars with standard transmissions. The 
new differential is also claimed to provide im- 
proved stability on turns. 


Fuel injection 

The main purpose of fuel injection is to increase 
the horsepower without correspondingly increas- 
ing the gasoline consumption, but now that the 
horsepower race is in disfavor and the public is 
showing more interest in economy of operation, 
what little interest there was a year ago in fuel 
injection appears to have fallen off. The high 
extra price charged for fuel injection systems 
(Chevrolet, $484; American Motors, $395) has 
been ample reason for lack of interest of automo- 
bile owners who are not specially well heeled or 
anxious to appear as fast and showy drivers 
Another fact to be borne in mind is that there 
are very few mechanics available who can cor 
rectly service the delicate and intricate fuel-in 
jection systems. 

Air suspension 

Because of the industry's desire to be in a position 
to provide softer riding quality and lower car 
heights, there has been a search for a different 
type of suspension than the customary soft 
springs. Soft springs have a number of dis 
advantages—along with the good ride which 
they give on smooth roads—for on rough, bumpy 
1oads they produce a poor ride with considerable 
wheel hop, and it is difficult to prevent bottoming 
because of the limited room available for the 
springs to flex. Consumers would find it difficult 
to detect any difference in the ride of a new car 
with air suspension and the same make of new 


Diagram of air-suspension sys- 
tem used in the 1968 Cadillac. 


UFT VALVE 


car with conventional springs and a full load of 


passengers. However, oz really rough roads the 
air-suspension-equipped car gives a superior ride 
and has a great advantage in that it gives about 
the same quality of ride regardless of the number 
of passengers in the car 

There are three types ol air suspension now 
available, the open system used by Cadillac 
Ford, and Mercury, the semi-closed system used 
by Buick, Chevrolet, and Pontiac, and the fully 
closed system of Oldsmobile. All these systems 
except those used on Chevrolet, Ford, and Mercury 
have a spec ial feature operated by a control under 
the dash which permits raising the car about 5 
While the car 


for example, 


inches above its normal position 

can be driven in this raised position 
in coming out of a steep ramp), it must be driven 
slowly and carefully, lor there is no spring action 
This feature can be used to separate bumpers 
that have become locked together, and to permit 


opening of a door when the car is against a high 


curb or other obstacle. All of the air-suspension 
systems maintain the car in a level position under 
all conditions of loading. So much for the ad 
vantages ol air suspensio1 

Unfortunately there are several disadvantages 
and some are serious: The air bags are made o 
rubber and as rubber deteriorates with age it is 
not known at this time how frequently the bags 
will need replacement and how expensive the job 
may be. The systems are susceptible to damage 
by dirt and moisture, and a number of complica 
tions have been added to the equipment in at 
tempt to care for this difficulty Oldsmobile 
uses multiple filters and an oil and water separator 


in a closed system to guard against failure from 
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dirt and water. Since some water necessarily 
accumulates in the systems, the reserve air tanks 
must be drained every 1000 to 2000 miles; other- 
wise the systems will not function properly, and 
in cold weather may freeze up. Chevrolet intro- 
duces alcohol vapor into the system from a bottle 
which must be kept haif filled with denatured or 
methyl alcohol, located near the radiator, to pre- 
vent freezing of the water condensate. Leveling 
and lift valves and air-intake filters must be 
cleaned and replaced regularly. Jacking one 
wheel of the car up can be exceedingly dangerous 
for, unless the leveling device is disconnected or 
shut off, the device will operate to keep the car 
level and may cause the car to slip from the jack. 
Special precautions must be taken for personnel 
at service stations and garages when a car is 
lifted by the frame on a hoist and, considering 
the wide variations in skills and knowledge of 
personnel available and the diversity of require- 
ments, the risks of damage to a car or injury toa 
person are great. For example, on some of the 
new cars the doors must not be opened when the 
car is jacked up on a hoist, for opening the door 


actuates the leveling device. Towing presents 
special problems, too, for, if the suspension system 
is leaking or inoperative, road clearance may be as 
low as 2 inches and special precautions must be 
taken to provide proper clearance to prevent 
damage to the underside of the car. Another point 
is that the car should not be undercoated unless 
the manufacturer recommends this and supplies 
special instructions, for undercoating may be 
injurious to the rubber bags and other parts of the 
system. In view of the disadvantages and the 
possibility of failure of some of the complex added 
devices involved in the air-suspension system, 
such as air compressors, solenoids, valves, air 
lines, rubber diaphragms, etc., it is CR’s opinion 
that consumers should wait a year or so before 
buying a car with one of these systems, to see how 
well the new suspensions work out in actual serv- 
ice. It should be borne in mind, too, that a good 
record for performance and service on air suspen- 
sion of a certain make of car should not be as- 
sumed to apply to a different make. 

The extra charge for a car equipped with an 
air-suspension system is about $125 to $215. 


Dodge 


The 1958 Dodge uses three basic engines this year, 
the Gelaway 6, rated at 138 horsepower; the 
Red Ram V-8, 252 horsepower (265 horsepower 
with 4-barrel carburetor); and the Ram Fire V-8, 
295 horsepower. The car tested by CR was a 


The Dodge trunk is wasteful of storage space. 
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two-door Royal Lancer with a 265 horsepower 
engine and 7 orque Flite transmission, power brakes, 
and power steering. 

The riding quality of this car, like the rest of 
the Chrysler Corporation’s cars having torsion- 


Dangerously sharp hood ornaments as used on the Dodge 





bar suspension at the front, was good. Cornering 
ability was very good, but the front end had a 
heavy feel on winding roads (almost 57 percent 
of the weight is on the front wheels). Road 
rumble was pronounced inside the car, and wind 
noise was high with the air vents closed, medium 
when they were open. Rear compartment space 
was limited with very little toe room and head- 
room. Front seats were also very low, and likely 
to be uncomfortable for some (depending on one’s 
build) on long trips. Acceleration was more than 
ample. 

Service brakes were very good, with no ab- 


normal fading after repeated stops from high 
speeds. As with other Chrysler-built cars, the 
undesirable type of parking brake which acts on 
the drive shaft is still used (see May 1957 BULLE- 
TIN, page 11). Trunk space was adequate, but the 
spare tire was difficult to remove. Rear-view 
mirror is located on the dash, a location which is 
undesirable. There were sharp twin hood orna- 
ments, which present a needless hazard. Details 
of finish on the car were generally good, but it is 
questionable whether the Dodge line is worth the 
extra $250 to $500 asked above the Plymouth 


price. 


Oldsmobile 


CR’s test car was an Oldsmobile Dynamic 88 with 
265 rated horsepower engine, Hydra-Matic trans 
mission, power steering, and power brakes. The 
riding quality of this car was very good; it was 
comfortable, yet showed good stability even on 
rough roads. Cornering ability was very good 
with no tendency to breakaway. This car had 
very fast accelerations and, as with many others 
of the latest models, had more power than would 
be used with safety by the average driver. Gaso 
line economy at a constant speed of 50 miles per 
hour was found to be improved by nearly 20 per- 
cent over last year’s Super 88, which had 12 more 
rated horsepower. The power brakes operated 
well, and there was no abnormal brake fade. It is 
interesting to note that a British automobile maga- 
zine which does an excellent job of testing auto- 
mobiles, in reporting on the Oldsmobile Super 88, 
stated that “after four quick stops from 60 miles 
per hour, the pedal becomes hard, requiring the 
use of both feet. . .with all the pressure that can be 
exerted and yet the rate of retardation is insuffi- 
cient for safety."" However, Consumers’ Re- 
search found the brakes on the Oldsmobile which 
it tested to perform better than those on most 
American cars. 

The interior was well designed and propor- 
tioned, with adequate room, and doors opened 
wide to permit easy entrance and exit. 

A spear-type hood ornament is used, present- 
ing a needless hazard. This car has no horn ring; 
instead the horn is actuated by pushing either of 
two bars (elongated buttons). Elimination of the 
horn ring makes for greater safety in the event 
of collision but is less safe in another sense (loss 
of time in locating button on spoke of a turning 
wheel). Trunk space was adequate, and the spare 


tire readily accessible The jack was considered 
the best in bas design of any that CR has ex 
amined to date. Paint and details of finish on this 


car were very good 


Oldsmobile steering wheel, from which the horn ring has been 
eliminated. The arrow points to one of the horn buttons 


Oldsmobile 88 doors open very wide, a design that favors easy 
entrance and exit 
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DeSoto 


A new Turboflash engine with a displacement of 
350 cubic inches, a 10 to 1 compression ratio, 
rated at 280 horsepower, is used on the FireSweep 
while a slightly larger version with 361 cubic 
inch displacement rated at 295 and 305 horse- 
power is used on the Firedome and FireFlite, re- 
spectively. The wheelbase of the FireSweep was 
four inchesshorter than that of other DeSoto models. 

The car tested by CR was a FireSweep model 
with Power Flite transmission, power steering, and 
power brakes. 

Riding quality was very good on smooth roads, 
but on rough roads there was pronounced wheel 
hop at the rear. Cornering ability was very good 
with no leaning of the car. The front seats were 
very low as on the Dodge and were likely to be 


uncomfortable for some on long trips. Accelera- 
tion, approximately the same as that of the Dodge, 
was more than ample. Service brakes were very 
good with no abnormal fading. The dash top was 
painted with a dull finish which eliminated glare 
(a good feature). Trunk space was adequate al- 
though space distribution was poor; the spare 
tire was easily accessible. The vent panes were 
small, and awkward to open and close, and the 
hood ornament was sharp. Power steering was 
very “‘fast’’ and might get the driver in trouble if 
overcorrections of direction were made at high 
speed. This car is very similar to the Chrysler 
Windsor, to be reported in a later issue. Details 
of finish and workmanship were considered much 
better than on the 1957 models. 


Mercury 


Mercury has the dubious distinction of offering 
an engine as optional equipment with the highest 
rated horsepower of all the 1958 cars. This en- 
gine is rated at a fantastically high 400 horse- 
power (standard engines for the Mercury line 
range from 235 to 360 rated horsepower). 

CR’'s tests were made on a Mercury Monterey 
with Merc-O-Matic transmission and engine rated 


Doors open wide on the Mercury, but the low support for the 
“‘wrap-around”™ windshield makes it easy to bang the knee in 
entering. 
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at 312 horsepower. This car had a solid feel and 
good directional stability while going straight 
ahead on smooth roads, but on rough roads wheel 
shock was pronounced. On sharp turns, there 
was considerable leaning of the car. Fast correc- 
tion of steering produced instability, and it was 
felt that with this car winding roads would pre- 
sent a problem to any but the exceptionally good 
driver. The acceleration of the Mercury with the 
312-horsepower engine was among the highest 
of the cars tested and it is incomprehensible that 
anyone would feel any need for a more powerful 
(400 horsepower) engine. Service brakes were 
good, with no abnormal fading. 

The error of the speedometer on this car was 
very high; at an indicated speed of 50 miles per 
hour, the true speed was 45 miles per hour, and 
at an indicated speed of 60 miles per hour, 54 miles 
per hour. The odometer was also 11 percent fast, 
which would give the owner a false impression of 
the miles per gallon obtained, just as the fast 
reading of the speedometer would give an exag- 
gerated impression of speed and accelerating ability. 

The automatic transmission operated satis- 
factorily on the test car. There were pronounced 
reflections in the windshield. Trunk space was 
adequate, and spare tire accessibility was good. 
The hood was wide and high, both undesirable 
characteristics. The Mercury would be a good 
car for a person driving a great deal on turnpikes 
and other straight roads, but it is not considered a 
desirable car for roads in areas with many turns 
and winding roads or for all-around family use. 





CR’s recommendations of 1958 cars 
in six price groups 


Because of the large number of different makes 
and basic models of new cars available, it would 
require tests of a minimum of 50 cars to provid 
reasonably full coverage of the year’s new Ameri 
can automobiles, and even preliminary tests o! 
such a large number of cars could not be com 
pleted in time to permit the automobile report 
to be most useful to our subscribers. Tests b 

Consumers’ Research have therefore been cor 

fined to those cars which have the largest sales 
except for the Studebaker Scotsman and Rambler 
American which were tested because of their 
special appeal. We decided not to employ the 
usual A-Recommended, B-Intermediate, and C- 
Not-Recommended ratings because none of the cars 
nowadays are poor enough to warrant C-Not-Rec- 
ommended ratings, and the differences between 
them are not sufficient to permit clear-cut A- 
Recommended or B-Intermediate ratings. The ma 
jority of American-made cars are open to criticism 
on some points of importance, such as excessive 
horsepower, excessive size, poor economy, de 
ficiencies in features determining safety, etc. Ac 

cordingly, it was felt that the best interests of our 
subscribers would be served by our selecting what 
Consumers’ Research judges to be the most 
desirable cars in each price group, with no attempt 
to assign individual ratings to the other cars of 
the group. 





PRICE GROUP 1 ($1789 TO $2253) 





3% For CR's selections of preferred cars in price group 1, 
see next column, and discussion on page 18. 


This group includes the lowest-priced 6-cylinder 
cars of the Chevrolet, Ford, Plymouth, American 
Motors, and Studebaker lines, all with standard 
transmissions, and also a Studebaker and a Ram- 
bler with automatic transmission. 


Rambler American DeLuxe 2-door 
Rambler American Super 2-door 
Studebaker Scotsman 6 

Rambler DeLuxe 6 

Studebaker Scotsman 6 Flightomatic 
Ford Custom 300 6 

Chevrolet Delray 6 

Plymouth Plaza 6 

Rambler Super 6 

Rambler DeLuxe 6 Flash-O-Matic 
Studebaker Champion 6 


3% CR’'s selections of preferred cars in 
price groups 1 and 2 


First choice: Chevrolet or Rambler 
Third choice: Plymouth 
Fourth choice: Ford 


Of the 27 cars which comprise this group, Chevro- 
let, Ford, and Plymouth each have 7 models repre 
senting their medium and higher priced 6-cylinder 
cars with standard transmissions, lower and 
medium priced 6-cylind«r cars with automatic 
transmissions, the k ind medium priced 
V-8’s with standard 
lower priced V-8's with automatic transmissions 
Competing with these are the higher priced line, 
of Rambler 6 and the Rambler V-8's all with 
standard transmissions, the lower priced Rambler 
V-8 and medium priced Rambler 6 with automatic 
transmission; also Studebaker Champion with 


ssmissions, and the 


automatic transmission and Commander V-& 


Price 
Ford Custom 300 V-8 $2256 
Chevrolet Delray V-8 2262 
Plymouth Plaza V-8 2276 
Ford Fairlane 6 2285 
Chevrolet Biscayne 6 2290 
Ford Custom 300 6 Fordomat »299 
Plymouth Savoy 6 
Rambler Custom 6 
Rambler Rebel V-8 Super 
Chevrolet Delray 6 Powerg 
Plymouth Plaza 6 Power 
Studebaker Commander V-8 
Chevrolet Biscayne V-8 
Ford Fairlane V-8 
Rambler Super 6 Flash-O-M 
Plymouth Savoy V-8 
Ford Custom 300 V-8 I 
Ford Fairlane 500 6 
Chevrolet Bel Air 6 
Plymouth Belvedere 6 
Studebaker Chamy 
Chevrolet Delray 
Plymouth Plaza V-8 P 
Rambler Rebel V-8 ¢ 
Ford Fairlane 6 Ford 
Chevrolet Bis« 


Plymouth Sav 
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Nowadays the choice between six- and eight- 
cylinder cars is largely one of personal preference, 
which for some people will be influenced to some 
extent by the somewhat lower price, about $100 
less, of the six-cylinder cars and their somewhat 
more economical operation (somewhat better 
gasoline mileage and lower repair costs). 

The new Rambler American was not considered 
in making these selections, as it is not a full-size 
car, and not strictly comparable. Tests of this 
car were not completed in time for inclusion here; 
a report will appear in a forthcoming issue, where 
it will be compared with some small foreign cars. 





PRICE GROUP 3 ($2527 TO $2742) 





3%>CR’s selections of preferred cars in price group 3 
First choice: Chevrolet or Rambler 
Third choice: Plymouth 
Fourth choice: Ford 


In this group of 28 cars the lower priced Buick, 
Dodge, Edsels, Mercury, Pontiac, and the Am- 
bassador V-8 and Studebaker President V-8, all 
with standard transmissions, compete with the 
medium and highest priced lines of the Big Three, 
and the highest priced Rambler most of which 
have automatic transmissions. 


Rambler Custom 6 Flash-O- Matic 

Dodge Coronet 6 

Chevrolet Bel Air V-8 

Plymouth Belvedere V-8 

Ford Fairlane 500 V-8 

Rambler Rebel V-8 Super Flash-O-Mati 
Studebaker Commander V-8 Flightomatic 
Chevrolet Biscayne V-8 Powerglide 
Rambler Ambassador V-8 Super 

Ford Fairlane V-8 Fordomatic 

Edsel Ranger 

Plymouth Savoy V-8 PowerFlite 

Mercury Medalist 

Ford Fairlane 500 6 Fordomatic 
Plymouth Belvedere 6 PowerF lite 
Chevrolet Bel Air 6 Powerglide 

Dodge Coronet V-8 

Pontiac Chieftain 

Studebaker President V-8 2639 
Rambler Rebel V-8 Custom Flash-O- Matic 2677 
Buick Special 

Dodge Coronet 6 PowerFlite 

Mercury Monterey " 
Plymouth Belvedere V-8 PowerF lite 
Rambler Ambassador V-8 Custom 
Chevrolet Bel Air V-8 Powerglide 

Edsel Pacer 

Ford Fairlane 500 V-8 Fordomati« 
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Although the purchaser can buy a car of the 
lower-priced lines of Ambassador, Buick, Dodge, 
Edsel, Mercury, Pontiac, and the Studebaker 
President, all with standard transmissions, for 
about the same price as a car in the “top lines” 
of Chevrolet, Ford, Plymouth, and Rambler with 
automatic transmissions, there are many who will 
consider it undesirable to purchase a car in price 
group 3 and higher price groups with a standard 
transmission. Previous models of the Buick Spe- 
cial with standard transmission, for example, have 
given considerable trouble with clutch failures; 
the clutch design was not adequate for the high 
horsepower engine. 





PRICE GROUP 4 ($2797 TO $2998) 





3% CR’'s selections of preferred cars in price group 4 
First choice: Buick Special Dynaflow 
Second choice: DeSoto Firesweep PowerFlite 
Third choice: Dodge Coronet V-8 TorqueFlite 


Dodge Royal V-8 

Edsel Ranger Automatic Transmissio 

Rambler Ambassador V-8 Super Flash-O- Mati 

DeSoto Firesweep 

Studebaker President V-8 Flightomatic 

Pontiac Super Chief 

Oldsmobile Dynamic 88 

Mercury Medalist Merc-O- Matic 

Dodge Coronet V-8 TorqueFlite 

Pontiac Chieftain Hydra-Matic 

Buick Special Dynafiow 2920 
Mercury Monterey Merc-O- Matic 2947 
Edsel Pacer Automatic Transmission 2953 
Rambler Ambassador V-8 Custom Flash-O- Matic 2962 


DeSoto Firesweep PowerFlite 2998 





PRICE GROUP & ($3017 TO $3425) 





3% CR’s selections of preferred cars in price group 5 
First choice: Oldsmobile 88 Hydra-Matic 
Second choice: Oldsmobile Super 88 Hydra-Matic 
Price 
Dodge Royal V-8 TorqueFlite $3017 
Dodge Custom Royal V-8 3030 
Pontiac Super Chief Hydra-Matic 3065 
Oldsmobile Dynamic 88 Hydra-Matic 3068 
Pontiac Star Chief 3071 
DeSoto Firedome 3085 
Oldsmobile Super 88 3112 
Chrysler Windsor 3129 
Mercury Montclair Merc-O-Matic 3236 
Dodge Custom Royal V-8 TorqueF lite 3250 
DeSoto Firedome PowerF lite 3265 





Pontiac Star Chief Hydra-Matic 

Buick Century Dynaflow 

Oldsmobile Super 88 Hydra-Matic 
Chrysler Windsor TorqueF lite 

Edsel Corsair Auto. Trans. (4-door hardtop 





PRICE GROUP 6 ($3583 TO $3944)* 





»%CR's selections of preferred cars in price group 6 
First choice: Oldsmobile $8 Hydra-Matic 
Second choice: Buick Super Dynaflow 


DeSoto Fireflite 

Edsel Citation (4-door hardtop) 
Buick Super Hardtop 

Chrysler Saratoga 

Oldsmobile 98 

Mercury Park Lane (4-door hardtop) 


* Automatic transmissions are standard equipment on all cars in this 
price group 





PRICE GROUP 7 (OVER $4000)* 





Chrysler New Yorker 

Buick Roadmaster Hardtop 
Cadillac 62 Hardtop 

Imperial 

Lincoln Capri 

Buick Limited Hardtop 
Lincoln Premiere 

Lincoln Continental Mark III 
Cadillac 60 


Cadillac 75 (8-passenger sedan 8460 


No first choice is offered in this group, as only 
the Cadillac 62, by far the largest selling car of the 
Important from the 
standpoint of saleability and turn-in value is the 
fact that in 1957 Cadillac sold about four times 
as many cars as Chrysler Imperial or Lincoln 


10 cars listed, was tested. 


* Automat trar ions are standard equipment on all cars 
price group 





Consumers’ Research is pleased to acknowledge 
the valuable cooperation of Motor Vehicle Re 
search, South Lee, N. H., in tests of a number of 
the cars reported in this article 





EXPLANATION OF 
COLUMN HEADINGS IN THE TABLE 
PAGES 20 AND 21 











Manufacturers’ rated horsepower at stated revolu 
tions per minute is the figure claimed by the manu 
facturer The figures are misleading, for the actual 


maximum brake horsepower delivered ll be a grea 


deal less (yet very often much more than is desirable 


Tire overloading. The f on an automobile 
carry the larger proportion of the over-all weight in 
about the ratio of 54:46 
ing of tires are based upon the differences between the 


Che percentages of overload 


load allowed on a single tire as given in the Tire and Rim 
Association’s Year Book and 27 percent (% of 54 per 


cent) of the shipping weight of the car plus 750 pounds 
600 pounds for the Rambler Americar 


Estimated depreciation as calculated from the used 
car guides employed by dealers for determining turn-in 
allowance has been omitted from the table this year 
it is Consumers’ Research's opinion that, under present 
conditions, the used-car prices listed do not afford a 
sound basis upon which to determine the probable de 
preciation. The amount a given car “depreciates”’ in 
turn-in value will depend largely upon the make of car 
it is turned in on. If a car is turned in on a more expen 
sive car, its “depreciation"’ will be low, because the 
dealer has a higher profit margin to work with, but if 
low-priced car, domestic or 
foreign, depreciation will be very high, often so high as t 
According to the used 


the car is turned in on a 


make the trade impracticable 


car books used by 


dealers reciation of a car 
year old will run about 30 per t when turned in 
car in the same I I [ The total deprecia tic 


: } 


two and three years for a typi car t 
will be about 45 and 55 percent 


at has large 


Acceleration time in seconds. \ 

made by approaching a starting line, 

gear, at ear h of two tant speeds 0 and « 
of 40 miles per hour, t 1 immediatel essing 
accelerator pedal 50 and 
to 60 miles per hour 

an indication of tl 

another slower-n 

are also made startin 

hour CR's resu 

the average consu 


tuned by experts t 


Miles per gallon at a constant speed of 50 miles per 


hour. The miles per gallon obtained in normal driving 


1 nine 


should, as a rule, be betwee seve enths (0.7) an 
tenths (0.9) of these figures (with a mean around 0.85 
depending, of course, on the type of driving and driving 


speeds 
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Buick Special 40 
Century 60 
Super 60 
Roadmaster 70 


Chevrolet Biscayne 6 
Biscayne V-8 


Biscayne Turbo Thrust V-8 


Corsair & Citation 


Ford 6 Custom 300 
Custom 300 V-8 
Fairlane V-8 
Fairlane 500 V-8 


imperial 


Mercury Monterey 
Montclair 
Park Lane 


Oldsmobile Dynamic 88 
Super 88 
98 


Packard Hawk 


Plymouth Savoy 6 
Belvedere V-8 


Pontiac Chieftain 
Super Chief 
Star Chief 


Rambler American 6 
6 
Rebel V-8 
Ambassador V-8 


Studebaker Scotsman 6 
Champion 6 
Commander 
President 














37.5 
37.5 
40.0 


39.5 

39.5 . 

40.0 3175 
42.5 ’ 3345 


250 at 4400 





Ss hy 
2 :a ee 








300 at 4600 
300 at 4600 
300 at 4600 
300 at 4600 


310 at 4800 
310 at 4800 
310 at 4800 


145 at 4200 
185 at 4600 
250 at 4400 


290 at 4600 
310 at 4600 
345 at 4600 


280 at 4600 
295 at 4600 
305 at 4600 


138 at 4000 
252 at 4400 
265 at 4400 
295 at 4600 


303 at 4600 
345 at 4600 


145 at 4200 
205 at 4500 
265 at 4600 
300 at 4600 


345 at 4600 


312 at 4600 
330 at 4800 
360 at 4600 


265 at 4400 
305 at 4600 
305 at 4600 


275 at 4800 


132 at 3600 
225 at 4400 


240 at 4500 
240 at 4500 
255 at 4500 


90 at 3800 
127 at 4200 
215 at 4900 
270 at 4700 


101 at 4000 
101 at 4000 
180 at 4500 
225 at 4500 


405 at 3100 


215 at 2400 
275 at 2400 
355 at 2800 


385 at 2000 
405 at 3200 
450 at 2800 


380 at 2400 
390 at 2400 
400 at 2800 


208 at 1600 
345 at 2400 
355 at 2800 
385 at 2800 


400 at 2800 
475 at 2900 


212 at 2100 
295 at 2400 
360 at 2800 
395 at 2800 


450 at 2800 


405 at 2900 
425 at 3000 
480 at 3000 


390 at 2400 
410 at 2800 
410 at 2800 


333 at 3200 


205 at 1200 
330 at 2800 


354 at 2600 
354 at 2600 
360 at 2600 


150 at 1600 
180 at 1600 
260 at 2500 
360 at 2600 


152 at 1800 
152 at 1800 
260 at 2800 
305 at 3000 





ttenennent 


* Shipping weight includes automatic transmission. 
Note: All of the cars tested by CR this year were equipped with automatic transmissions except the 
these cars were equipped with overdrive. 


¢ 24 miles per gallon with overdrive. t Not overloaded, or less than $% overloaded. ** 6 ply. 
i Studebaker Scotsman and Rambler American; both of 
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IFICATIONS PERFORMANCE ON TEST 








ry, 


Acceleration time is seconds : 
ip the range MAKE AND MODEL - 














g TRUE LICL r 3 








tt 


—_ es SD 














7.10 x 15 Buick Special 40 
7.60 x 15 . Century 60 
7.60 x 15 . , . . ‘ Super 50 

8.00 x 15 Roadmaster 70 
8.00 x 15 Limited 700 


8.00 x 15 . . . Cadillac 62 
8.00 x 15 60S 
8.20 x 15** 75 


7.50 x 14 Chevrolet Biscayne 6 
7.50 x14 5. Biscayne V-8 
7.50 x14 Biscayne Turbo Thrust V-8 


S82 €8¢¢s (ee 








Chrysier Windsor 
Saratoga 
New Yorker 


8.00 x 14 
8.50 x 14 
9.00 x 14 


DeSoto Fire Sweep 
Firedome 
Fireflite 


8.00 x 14 
8.50x 14 
8.50 x 14 


Dodge Ceronet 6 
Coronet V-8 
Royal V-8 
Custom Royal V-8 


7.50 x14 
7.50x 14 
8.00 x 14 
8.00 x 14 


Edsei Ranger & Pacer 
Corsair & Citation 


8.00 x 14 
8.50 x 14 


Ford 6 Custom 300 
Custom 300 V-8 
Fairlane V-8 
Fairlane 500 V-8 


7.50 x 14 
7.50x14 
7.50 x 14 
7.50 x 14 


2Oo-r SA SCPEeocw S2@an +O 


9.50 x 14 imperial 


8.00 x 14 ; . . ; . | Mercury Monterey 
8.00 x 14 prem Montclair 
8.50 x 14 prein Park Lane 


8.50 x 14 prem f . . j f Oldsmobile Dynamic 88 


8.50 x 14 prem Super 88 
8.50 x 14 prem 98 


45 8.00 x 14 | Packard Hawk 


48 . 7.50 x 14 opt Plymouth Savoy 6 
4.8 . 7.50 x14 opt ' . Belvedere V-8 


5.0 . 8.00 x 14 opt Pontiac Chieftain 
5.0 ' 8.00 x 14 opt 3. . . . / Super Chief 
5.0 . é 8.00 x 14 opt Star Chief 


3.9 5 5.90x15 opt Rambler American 6 

4.7 ‘ > 640x15 opt ».7 6 6 

4.6 ‘ ; 7.50 x 14 opt reg Rebel V-8 

4.7 4 8.00 x 14 opt prem Ambassador V-8 


Champion 6 
° Commander 
. President 


5.25 . 6.40 x 15 opt reg 
4.5 ' 7 7.50 x 14 opt reg 
4.5 y 289 «48.00x14 opt reg 


5.25 5 640x15 opt reg 16.1 14.0 Studebaker Scotsman 6 














vy er For explanation of column headings, see page 19. 
opt—optional; std—standard; reg—regular; prem—-premium. 
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Power saw 


THE GASOLINE-POWERED portable chain saw is an 
excellent tool for the professional woodcutter or 
the farm or rural resident who does sufficient 
woodcutting and tree felling to become profi- 
cient in its use. It is, however, an inherently 
dangerous tool to operate (see ‘‘ Power chain saws,”’ 
ConsUuMER BULLETIN, November 1956). A new 
type of gasoline-powered saw with a reciprocating 
blade rather than a chain running at high speed 
in one direction is now on the market; its price 
is attractive for it sells at about the same figure 
as the lowest-priced chain saws. The new type 
of blade movement tends to make the saw much 
safer to operate than the chain saw. The recipro- 
cating-type saw, at present made in the United 
States only by the Wright Power Saw & Tool 
Corp., is a well-made tool which makes a narrow 
kerf (width of cut) and a smoother cut than a 
chain saw. However, it does cut very slowly com- 
pared with a chain saw, particularly when lumber 
being cut is larger than 6 inches in diameter. Be- 
cause of the short stroke, there is a strong tendency 


Emendations to 


Which size box of detergent is really more economical? 
Page 18, Dec. "57 Bulletin 

In this article, CR reported comparative costs to 
the consumer of 13 brands of detergents in pack- 
ages of four different sizes. CR’s shoppers re- 
ported that 7ide could be bought more economical- 
ly in the “‘King”’ size than in the larger ‘‘Home 
Laundry” size. The manufacturers of Tide ad- 
vise us that a nationwide survey they have con- 
ducted shows that the ‘‘Home Laundry” size is a 
better buy on the average, but concede that price 
variations are substantial—even sometimes among 
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for the gullets of the saw to become clogged with 
sawdust. This, which would otherwise prevent 
the saw from cutting effectively, can be overcome 
by constantly ‘rocking’ the machine on the log 
to provide clearance for the sawdust to escape 

In view of its far greater safety, the saw with 
the reciprocating blade has pronounced ad- 
vantages for the suburbanite or country dweller 
whose concern is not for fast cutting—which would 
be important for a commercial saw user—but who 
does want to avoid the rather serious risks of 
injury that go with the handling of power chain 
saws by non-expert users. The other advantages 
of the reciprocating-blade saw, lower price, easier 
handling and maintenance, will also appeal to 
many 


A. Recommended 


Wright Rebel, Model GS-2520 (Wright Power Saw & 
Tool Corp., 410 S. Third St., Louisville 2, Ky $189.50 
20-in. blade, 1-7/16-in. stroke. Direct drive. Two-cvycle 
twin-cylinder engine. Weight, about 25 Ib. 


Consumer Bulletin 


stores of the same class in the same area, so that 
the next to the largest size might be the best to 
buy in some cases. To select the most economical 
size in products sold in a number of different pack- 
age sizes, compare the prices per pound in the 
store where you buy 


Detergents 


Page 28, March ‘58 Bulletin 
Page 19, Dec. "57 Bulletin 


The name Rinso Sunlight Detergent should be 
changed to read Rinso Blue Detergent. 





Letters from our readers 








Stereo reproduction, now or later? 


I have long been and hope to remain an 
enthusiastic subscriber to Consumers 
Research .. . . 

Can you gwe me up-to-date informa- 
ton on “stereophonic”’ reproduction 80 
that I’m not buying an item already 
outmoded 

A subscriber, Shelburne, Massachusetts 


> The decision as to whether or not 
you will want “stereophonic”’ repro- 
duction is one that you will have to 
make yourself on the basis of such 
reading and listening as are convenient 
for you. There are at least three maga- 
zines that cover this field that might 
be worth your following. Audio is one 
and High-Fidelity is another. The 
third, Saturday Review, now includes 
reports on prerecorded stereo tapes 

Our view is that it may be several 
years before a fully satisfactory and 
reasonably stable system for playing 
stereophonic records will be available 
Anyone who buys now is running the 
risk of finding his purchase reduced in 
value by important and drastic changes 
n method or equipment, since the 
whole technique is at a very early 
stage of development and is, we be- 
lieve, likely to go through extensive 
changes in details in the near future 
Some of these are likely to be of a far- 
reaching nature, particularly as to the 
recording medium itself 

If the problem of disk recording for 
stereophonic reproduction can be satis- 
factorily solved, and disks can at the 
same time be used for ordinary mon- 
aural reproduction, the future for this 
type of more real music should be 
bright. We note, however, that a lead- 
ing expert has recently observed that 
the “broad commercial use” of stereo 
disks is not to be expected in the im- 
mediate future despite the wide pub- 
licity that has been accorded the ex- 
pected use of such disks for stereo 
sound 

It is our opinion that a stereophonic 
system should be regarded as a desir- 
able purchase at the present time only 
for the engineers and hi-fi “bugs’’ who 
have the funds to spare and the ability 
and ingenuity to service the system 
and keep it in first-class operating con- 
dition. In the early stage of this de- 
velopment, those who are active in it 
will be interested in the subject chiefly 
for its hobby aspects rather than what 
it can do for music. The improvement 
of the musical quality is significant 
but we believe that it is not so out- 
standing in musical effect that the 
average listener would be warranted in 
spending two or three hundred dollars 
for it A real devotee of stereophony 
might want to put a thousand dollars 
or so into his equipment Any stereo- 
phonic system, at least for some years 


to come, will be expensive in first cost 
and for maintenance, if quality of 
sound output is to be comparable to 
that of a good monaural sound system. 


Electronic ovens 


As we are planning on remodeling our 
kitchen, we of course are considering new 
kitchen appliances, and would like to get 
any information you have on the merits 
of the electronic ovens as related to tasti- 
ness of food cooked in them in compari- 
son with conventional forms of cooking. 
Also we would like to know of any un- 
solved problems in operation and main- 
tenance, and any other comparative data 
you have which can help us to decide 
whether we should invest in this type of 
appliance 

subscriber, Rochelle, Illinois 


> We do not have much information to 
offer on electror ovens, for they are 
not as yet generally of interest to con- 
sumers, principally because of the very 
high prices at which they are sold—at 
present around $1200 retail 
Consumers understand, do 

like the results ooking in electro 
ovens, since the 
tomed to conventional surface changes 
in certain foods, such as roasted 
broiled, and fried meats and baked 
goods, in which surface browning is 
expected Electronic cooking gives 
only a limited browning and crusting 
of surfaces. There are separate brown- 
ing units that are a part of the home 
electronic ovens, but when the brown- 


ing units are used, one loses the ad 


have become 


vantage of the cool container and cool 
oven air which me of the chief sell- 
ing points of the electronic stove 

For ourselves, we would be inclined 
to wait a while before investing in this 
new appliance, and we would certainly 
assume that the purchase of any device 
that is so new and relatively untested 
in consumer service would involve more 
than the usual risk of disappointment 
in a household purchase. Restaurants 
may find electronic ovens very useful, 
for they greatly increase the speed of 
cooking frozen foods and providing 
roasted and broiled meats, poultry and 
fish; fast production is a factor of 
vital importance in large scale cooking 
and baking operations 


Sometimes letters from our 
readers raise questions which 
we think may be of interest to 
a great man others besides the 
inquirers. We hope to run suct 
letters from time to time in the 


BULLETIN, as space permits 





Which gasoline? 


I have hoped for some time thal you 
would have an article at some time on 
gasoline. Every motorist spends prob 
ably more money for gasoline than fo 
almost any other necessity in relation ¢ 
his automobile. Does the quality of gas 
line vary from day to day and tank | 
tank Oo is 
the refineries? 

What is the truth about the so-called 
unbranded gas sold by independent stu 
tions? One claims thal i is exactly the 
same gas that is sold in company station 
since it is purchased by the independent 


there any quality control by 


from a major oil company but sold for 


less Another story, probably started by 
the mayor oil company stations, 8 that 
any gas sold by major oil companies 
the independents is the dregs of cleanings 
of their astlor ge tanks and is very lo 
quality which | damage the car engine 
of anyone so f sh as lo buy al the cu 
“ ijn if j Wy garage 
told ’ ‘ famou 


. 
isoline 


test 
} not belhev« 
that there ar 
al signincance 
standpoint, be 
brands of the 

I nt testa by 

state laboratory showed that out 
over 4000 samples, or 26 samples 
es thar l percent f well-know? 

Drands tailed t 
rence 

On the 

id DY Inde 
annot give 
some brands 
but we cd 
rent number of 
brands pinion of such 
brands general, and the testing of 
the gres vumber of off brands avail 
able w« d not be worth its st. Qual 
, 


ity f gasoline varies from season 


season put AnY give! 
period the ralit il \ be prett 


, 
unlorn 


What you have | about th 
branded gas being the same as a 
known brand may often be true 
on the other hand, « cannot be y 
that it will always be the same as gaso 
sold brands 


not i ther 2 any da 


line of a 
Wed 
that tl ow-pri r is likely 

Lue to the car 
thoug! 
gasoli 


believe 
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Spencer Chemical Co. photo 


FLEXIBLE PLASTIC PIPE made of polyethylene is 
relatively inexpensive, light in weight, and easy to 
install. It is increasingly popular among home- 
owners for watering of lawns and other uses in- 
volving out-of-doors flow of cold water. This type 
of pipe is mot recommended for carrying water at 
temperatures above 120°F nor for use in indoor 
piping systems. 

Pipe made of plastic is not among the kinds 
approved in the National Plumbing Code or in 
most local plumbing codes, and therefore cannot 
generally be used for house water piping in areas 
served by city or town water supplies. A very 
considerable amount of polyethylene is used for 
outdoor runs of pipe in rural individual water 
systems not subject to regulation by any plumb- 
ing code. 

The cost of polyethylene pipe, including neces- 
sary fittings, and installed ready for use, is likely 
to be somewht less than that of galvanized iron 
pipe. Plastic pipe installed will come to roughly 
half the cost of copper tubing. For the ‘do-it 
yourself” enthusiast, plastic pipe is far easier to 
handle and install than metal. In many cases, 
the only tools needed are a sharp knife to cut the 
pipe and a screwdriver to tighten the metal clamps 
which secure the pipe firmly to the fittings. The 
fittings used are generally made of a rigid plastic. 

The highest recommended working pressure for 
commonly available types of flexible polyethylene 
pipe is 100 pounds per square inch; this is the 
pressure permitted for ‘‘Series 3,"’ the series with 
thickest walls, as listed in Commercial Standard 
CS197-57, published by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. “Series 2’’ is recommended only for 
a pressure of 75 pounds per square inch, and the 
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Figure 1 One use for which polyethylene pipe 
seems suitable is piping water for irrigation, 
stock watering, and other farm purposes. it 
is relatively light and easy te handle and in- 
stall. The farmer shown is holding a coi! well 
over 100 feet in length. The availability of 
long lengths without need for connectors, 
unions, couplings, etc., is a very great advan- 
tage to users of plastic piping. Stee! pipe of 
the same size would weigh about eight or nine 
times as much and be much more trouble 
some to handle. 


Plastic 


water 
pipe 


recommended maximum working pressure for 
‘Series 1"’ is variable, from 100 pounds per square 
inch for %-inch pipe down to 30 pounds per square 
inch for the 6-inch diameter. These suggested 
maximum working pressures are based on indus- 
try experience, and experience is somewhat limited 
with a product so new as plastic pipe. The recom- 
mended pressures are for use at a temperature of 
about 75°F; at higher temperatures the permis 
sible working pressures are lower. In some loca- 
tions, of course, temperatures at times go tar 
higher than 75°F, and this must be taken into 
consideration. Even buried pipe may get hotter 
than 75°F, especially in areas where pipe is laid 
close to the surface because the frost line is high 
or freezing temperatures are never experienced. 

There is no reliable information as to how well 
plastic pipe will stand up under various conditions 
over long periods. The tests included in the Com- 
mercial Standard are of very limited value in pre- 
dicting probable useful life. Nevertheless, Com- 
mercial Standard CS197-57 (available for 10 cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C.) is of some value as it establishes 
standard dimensions, and the prescribed tests 
give some assurance that pipe which passes them 
will give at least fair and perhaps good service, for 
a while, under limited conditions of temperature 
and pressure. The prospective user must deter- 
mine the probable extreme pressures and tempera- 
tures to which the pipe will be subjected and 
select the material accordingly—using metal in- 
stead of polyethylene if the expected conditions 
are outside the recommended range for the plastic 
pipe. (Piping made of other plastics than poly- 
ethylene is not considered here, for pipes made of 





other plastics are not likely to be attractive from 
the standpoints of cost and convenience to home- 
owners and non-commercial users.) 

Tests to determine the suitability of plastic 
pipe for carrying drinking water have been con- 
ducted by the National Sanitation Foundation 
Testing Laboratory, Inc., which is located at, but 
is not a part of, the University of Michigan. Pipe 
that has been “‘listed’’ and bears the “‘nSf” seal 
of this organization is said to be suitable for drink- 
ing water, and presence of the “nSf"’ mark is a 
requirement for acceptability under the govern- 
ment’s Commercial Standard. In the judgment 
of Consumers’ Research, the tests described in a 
National Sanitation Foundation publication are 
not precisely enough stated, nor are the require- 
ments for acceptability set forth clearly enough 
to form part of a real standard test procedure. 
The tests do not seem adequate to assure with 
reasonable certainty that all “‘listed”’ pipe is un- 
conditionally safe for carrying drinking water 

CR has no reason to believe that any particular 
approved pipe is unsafe, but does feel that this 
relatively new kind of product in intimate long- 
time contact with water used for drinking and 
cooking requires more extensive and more str 
gent tests than have yet been given it, if con- 
sumers are to be sure that it is suitable for convey- 
ing drinking water and will remain suitable over 
long periods, under various conditions of tem- 
perature, pressure, type of water, etc. 

The use of virgin plastic is one of the few points 
on which National Sanitation Foundation require- 
ments are specific; so the “nSf” seal means, if 
applied conscientiously by the manufacturer, that 
no used and reclaimed material has entered into 
the making of the pipe. 

Polyethylene pipe has the important advantag 
that it has sufficient “‘give’’ that it will not burst 
if water freezes in it, provided this does not occur 
too often. To permit year-round use, it should 
be buried below the frost line or otherwise pro 
tected from freezing, in permanent installations 
Since the pipe expands and contracts under tem 


perature changes, it is necessary to provide slack 
about one percent greater length of pipe than the 


distance covered. 

When used in vertical runs or hung from over 
head structures, polyethylene pipe, unlike metal, 
must be well supported so that it does not carry a 
load. The plastic pipe cannot be expected to sup- 
port anything hung from it—for example, the 
weight of a pump suspended in a well. A cable 
run beside the pipe would be needed to support 
the weight of the pump. 

In some installations, plastic pipe has been at 
tacked by gophers and other rodents. Apparently 
the animals do not seek out the pipe because they 


like its taste, but they may gnaw it if it happens 
to' be in their way. 

A new type ol polyethylene produced by the 
“low-pressure” process, is more heat resistant 
than the kind of polyethylene plastic now general 
ly used for pipe. Ultimately, there may be avail 
able, made from the new material, polyethylene 
piping that is suitable for hot water. Along with 
its improved characteristics, the newer plastic 
has exhibited some negative characteristics—not 
ably a greater proneness to cracking under certain 
conditions of environment and stress. Continuing 
research is said to be leading to improvement in 
this respect 

“Environmental stress cracking”’ is also one of 
the problems with pipe made from the older kind 
ol polyethylene. Existence of this defect is one 
of several reasons why Consumers’ Research does 
not feel it can unreservedly recommend the use of 
plastic pipe. CR’s advice is to go slow—especially 
in using polyethylene under such conditions that 
replacement would be difficult or expensive if that 
should become necessary 

Substitution of polyethylene for metal piping 
has largely eliminated the problem of corrosion 
under some conditions that have been trouble 
some in this regard—for example, in the drainage 
of water from mines where the collected water is 
generally acidic and corrosive. Plastic pipe is 
not subject to tuberculation, a kind of clogging 
by combined biological and chemical actions, that 
very often occurs with iron and steel pipe 

Consumers’ Research believes that the light 
weight, flexibility, relatively low cost, and resist 
ance to corrosion ol polyethy lene piping make the 
material well worth considering for any applica 
tion within its limitations as to pressure and tem 
perature. But the material has not been in wid 
use under varied conditions for a long enough 
time to be considered time-tested, even though 
there is a reasonable possibility that it would give 


long life without much, if any, troubk 


Figure 2—-Lengths of plastic pipe may be connected by pushing 
the ends over a plastic insert-type connector and apply ng amps 
Two lengths of pipe have been clamped to the ‘‘tee"’ connector 
shown; another is ready to be pushed onto the connect 
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Suntan—safe or dangerous? 


Ratings of 12 suntan lotions and creams 


THERE IS A PERSISTENT BELIEF that extensive ex- 
posure of the human body to the sun is healthy. 
Nearly every vacationer feels it essential to ac- 
quire as deep a tan as possible in two weeks, and 
endeavors to maintain a café-au-lait shade by 
week-end sunbaths during the summer. 

In moderate amounts over a period of several 
weeks, exposure to the sun may not have any ad- 
verse effects. The danger of overexposure to the 
sun is a topic of frequent comment in medical 
and other publications. It is known, for example, 
that chronic and excessive exposure to the sun 
sometimes causes permanent damage to the skin 
and blood vessels. Farmers and professional fish- 
ermen may often develop rough, reddened skin 
and scaly lips. Damage to the skin may include 
hyperpigmentation, precancerous dermatoses, and 
may even result in skin cancer. According to one 
study, 16.5 percent of all cancers in sunny Texas 
were skin cancers, compared with 9.5 percent in 
Connecticut. 

The beneficial effects of exposure to sunlight 
are considerably overrated. True, the rays of the 
sun that are in the ultraviolet range have a bene- 
ficial effect in stimulating ergosterol in tissue to 
form vitamin D. These same rays, however, 
produce redness and burn, unless care is taken 
in building up the development of dark pigment 
cells gradually by spending only a few minutes a 
day in the sun between 10 A.M. and 2 P.M. 
until your skin has developed a good protective 
coloring. Experts report there is little danger of 
burning even on a bright, hot day before 8 A.M. 
and after 4 P.M. Keep in mind also that the 
body's first line of defense against overexposure 
to the sun is a thickening action which in time 
develops a dry, leathery aspect that most women 
will find unattractive, but too late to take any 
preventive action. 

It is not possible for everyone to secure a tan. 
Some people, particularly those with fair skin, 
red hair, and blue eyes, are known as heliophobes, 
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who burn and peel but never tan. Some people are 
allergic to the sun and get hives, headache, or 
other unpleasant reaction from being exposed to 
it even though they may be able to secure a good 
tan by persistent efforts. In all cases, sun ex- 
posure should be kept to a safe minimum. It 
may comfort such people to learn that a tan is 
likely to be a mark of fashion and ability to spend 
time and money in mountain or seaside resorts 
rather than a sign of good health. 

Those people who do not wish to get lobster red 
or blister and peel from exposure to the sun can 
now ward off such unpleasant symptoms by the 
use of various creams and lotions. There has also 
been some interest shown in a pill of which the 
essential ingredient is 8-MOP (methoxypsoralen). 
This drug comes from the plant ammi majus linn 
that grows on the banks of the Nile and elsewhere 
in the Middle East. It has been known for cen- 
turies that extracis from the seed of this plant 
have some effect in treating vitiligo (white patches 
on the skin). 

Studies are under way to determine just how 
effective and how safe this drug is in protecting 
the user against adverse effects of sunlight. It 
has a number of unpleasant side reactions, and 
its use at present is considered to be still in the 
experimental stage. The U. S. Public Health 
Service and the National Cancer Institute have 
supported grants for investigating its effect since 
it may be of interest in connection with military 
personnel required to drill or fight in the tropics 
or in the desert, and airmen downed at sea. At 
its present stage of development, however, 8- MOP 
is not likely to be of practical value to the person 
planning a vacation in the near future. 

There are, however, several types of suntan 
preparations that are quite useful in filtering out 
most of the sun’s ultraviolet rays that cause sun- 
burn. The lotions and creams that are most 
effective incorporate a chemical screen such as 
PABA (para-aminobenzoic acid). Other chemi- 
cal substances that are effective as sunscreens are 
Cycloform (isobutyl para-aminobenzoate), pro- 
pylene glycol p-aminobenzoate, monoglyceryl 
p-aminobenzoate, digalloyl trioleate, menthyl 
o-aminobenzoate and titanium oxide, benzyl 
salicylate and benzyl cinnamate. There are also 
certain substances that cover up the skin and to 
some extent protect it from the rays of the sun, 





including vaseline, zinc oxide, creams, and oils, 


none of which is very effective in screening out 
ultraviolet, although they may mitigate its effects 
to some extent 

Experts in the field point out that the rays 
which cause the burn are in the solar spectrum b« 
tween the wave lengths 2950 and 3150 measur: 
as Angstrom units. The radiant energy in this 
wave-length range not only causes burn but also 
produces the pigmentation that is commonly r 
ferred to as tan. 

An effective sunburn preventive, according to 
L. Stambovsky, should absorb, transform, or pro 
tect from solar radiation only between 2950 and 
3150 Angstroms, in such amounts that excessive 
burn or injury will not occur from the average 
daily exposure. The properly formulated sun 
screen should enable the user to remain in the sun 
long enough to secure an eventual tan without 
severe burn or redness. Such preparations will 
probably not permit the heliophobe to lie on a 
sunny beach at midday during July and August, 
but their use will enable such a person to carry 
on ordinary activities out-of-doors with less dis 
comfort than would otherwise be the case. It 
must be kept in mind, however, that these chemi- 
cal sunscreens may sometimes cause unpleasant 
allergic reaction, including a severe rash. 

In order to secure some useful information on 
the comparative performance of various com- 
mercial sunburn preparations currently available 
in mitigating the effects of the sun's ultraviolet 
rays on the skin, Consumers’ Research purchased 
12 nationally distributed brands and submitted 
them to a competent chemical and biochemical 
laboratory for determination of their ultraviolet 
transmittancy curves, using a Beckman photo- 
electric spectrophotometer, equipped with a hy- 
drogen discharge light source. The samples were 
placed in an optically-plane quartz cell in such a 
manner that the thickness of the “sunscreen” film 
was 0.001 inch. The data obtained for the wav 
lengths of particular interest in connection with 
the problem of burn are shown in the table 
Dr. Matthew Luckiesh, D.Sc., D.E., outstanding 
expert in the field, who did considerable work for 
the federal government on sunburn preventives 
during World War II, was asked to evaluate the 
performance of these preparations on the basis 
of the transmittancy data 

In addition to this evaluation, Dr. Luckiesh 
commented 

“Sunburn is a latent effect of short-wave ultra- 
violet energy. Inasmuch as it does not become 
apparent for some time after sufficient exposure, 
many persons suffer from severe sunburn. The 
full biological significance of sunburn is not known, 
but overexposure of a large area of skin should be 


avoided. In fact, it can endanger the welfare 
and even the life of the exposed person. The ex 
tremely short-wave ultraviolet energy in sunlight 
is most effective in producing erythema or sur 
burn and less effective in producing an eventua 
tan than ultraviolet energy of somewhat longer 
wave lengths. Therefore, the major resuit of a 
satisfactory sunscreen lotion or cream should be 
to absorb much of the short-wave energy. With 
the application of such products to the exposed 
skin, repeated exposures to sunlight can result 
in tanning without severe sunburn if the user 
proceeds carefully in limiting the duration of the 
exposures. Inasmuch as human skin varies in 
sensitivity not only inherently but also due to 
previous exposures, each individual, even when 
using a recommended product, should proceed 
carefully with initial exposures. Sunburn is a 
latent effect 


tanned skin until a sunburn begins to be visible, 


Pherefore, if a person exposes un 


it is probable that the duration of this initial ex 
posure was excessive and the final result may be 
a very severe sunburn 

“The potency of sunlight in producing sunburn 
varies greatly with the locality, time of day, 
season of the year, and the altitude above sea 
level. These variables are additional reasons 
why the user of a satisfactory commercial sun 
screen must assume some responsibility in limit 
ing the initial exposures of his skin to suit the 
conditions. 
lished the sensitivity of average untanned ‘white’ 
skins. In middle latitudes a few hundred feet 
above sea level an exposure of about 20 minutes 


Extensive researches have estab- 


to average midday midsummer sunlight will even 
tually result in a barely perceptible sunburn on 
average untanned skin. Inasmuch as sky-light is 
scattered sunlight, its effects cannot be ignored 
In fact, the entire sky on a clear day in midsum 
mer is about as effective as direct sunlight in pro 
nning Long 


: 
le 


ducing sunburn and eventual t 
exposures to a large area of sky while one is sitting 
in the shade of a beach umbrella can produce a 
surprising degree of sunburn 

“In appraising the effectiveness of commercial 
preparations for reducing sunburn and promoting 
tanning, it is necessary to standardize all factors 
involved Fortunately, adequ ite data are avail 


able for this purpose, such as 

“1. Effectiveness of ultraviolet energy of vari 
ous wave lengths in producing ind tar 
ning. 

“*2. The sensitivity of average untanned 
to various wave lengths of ultraviolet energy 
sunlight and sky-light 


“3. The solar spectrum at midday in mid 


summer on clear days near sea level 
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“By determining the transmittance of ultra- 
violet energy of various wave lengths by a stand- 
ardized thickness (0.001 inch) of a commercial 
preparation, its effectiveness in reducing sunburn 
is readily determined for the standardized condi- 
tions. Appraisals of twelve commercial prepara- 
tions were made by this method. These were also 
checked by other criteria with consistent results. 

“It should be emphasized that these ratings 
apply only for exposure to outdoor sunlight and 
sky-light. They do not necessarily hold for use 
with sunlamps and particularly with quartz 
mercury arcs and other sources which emit ultra- 
violet energy of wave lengths shorter than the 
short-wave limit of the solar spectrum. 


“The military specification for sunburn pre- 
ventives unduly penalizes energy of 3150 Ang- 
y | g) g 


stroms. 


Its erythemal effect is relatively slight 


and it is effective in tanning. Consequently the 


military specification is too strict for everyday 
use. I would suggest that for ordinary use in 
civilian applications a specification should limit 
the transmittance of a commercial sunscreen to 
not more than a total of one percent for ultra- 
violet energy in the spectral range from 2900 to 
3100 Angstroms for a thickness of 0.001 inch. 
This is only an approximate specification for it 
does not take into account the effectiveness of 
the various wave lengths in producing sunburn.”’ 
> > * 


There have been some complaints that suntan 
preparations stain bathing suits. To check this 
characteristic of brands included in this study, 
tests were made according to AATCC standard 
test method 63-1937 in both sea water and pool 
water, using multifiber test fabrics. The three 
sunburn lotions that produced no visible stain 
under the conditions of test were: Coppertone 


Ultraviolet transmittance in percent of 12 nationally distributed sunscreen preparations 





Product 


Price 


including federa! tax) 


Protection 
against burn 


Wave length in Angstrom units 
2950 3000 3050 3 





Bronztan 
(Shulton, Inc., Clifton, NJ.) 


Sea and Ski 


(Rolley, Inc., South San Francisco, Calif.) 


Skolex 
(The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn.) 


Sportswear Cream 
(Distrib. Helena Rubenstein, Inc., N.Y.C.) 


Tartan 
(McKesson & Robbins, Inc., N.Y.C.) 


6 fl. oz., $1.38 


23e¢ per oz. 


4 oz., $1.21 
3le per oz 


2 oz., $1.10 
55c per oz 


4 fl. o2., $1.65 
42c per 02. 


4 fi. oz., $1.08 


27¢ per oz 


0.3 Good 


ere »d 


Good 


Gor rd 





Coppertone Lotion 
(Douglas Labs. Corp., Miami, Fia.) 


Gaby 
(Gaby Co., Philadelphia) 


Skol Cream Lotion 
(The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn.) 


Sun Bronze 
(Charlies of the Ritz, N.Y.C 


Sun’N’Surf 
(Squibb & Sons, N.Y.C.) 


4 oz., $1.32 
33e per oz 


3% fi. o2., 76c 


2le per oz. 


2 fi. oz., $2.20 
$1.10 per oz. 


6 oz., $1.65 
28¢ per oz. 





Coppertone Oil 
(Douglas Labs. Corp., Miami, Fia.) 


Florida’s Lanotan 
(Peau D’Or Sales Corp., Miami, Fia.) 


4 f1. oz., $1.38 
35c per oz. 


4 fi. oz., $1.10 
28c per oz. 
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Suntan Lotion, Florida's Lanotan, and Sun’ N’ Surf. 
The new Tartan 21 advertised as entitled to bear 
the seal of the American Institute of Laundering 
because it has been found to wash out of any 
product without staining made its appearance 
just as this report went to press. 


A. Recommended 


All of the following products showed a transmittance of 
less than one percent for ultraviolet energy in the spectra! 
range from 2900 to 3100 Angstrom units for a thickness 
of 0.001 inch. The final appraisals were made by taking 
into account the effectiveness of ultraviolet energy of 
different wave lengths in producing sunburn 


Bronztan (Shulton, Inc., Clifton, N. J.) 6 fi. oz 
$1.25, plus federal excise tax; 23c per oz. 

Label claims: Bronsian protects even after swimming 
Bronsian is the outstanding development in sun-screen 
chemistry. Exclusive silicone ingredient, Dura-Sil 
gives the longest sun protection yet known.***Need 
not be re-applied after every swim*** No greasy oils 
sand won't stick *** Non-drying; smooths and cools 
the skin *** Won't stain suits *** Promotes a beautiful 
bronze tan, prevents peeling. 1 


Sea and Ski Tanning Cream (Rolley Inc., South San 
Francisco, Calif.) 4 oz., $1.10, plus federal excise tax 
3lc per oz 

Label claims: Positively prevents sunburn for millions 
Contains glyceryl p-amino benzoate. Apply smoothly 
over parts to be exposed to sun, wind or snow. Re-appl; 
according to individual sensitiveness or length of time 
Important: Apply again after exposure that 
This will prevent 


exposed 
night or after taking warm shower 
peeling. Not recommended for allergenics l 


Tartan Suntan Lotion (McKesson & Robbins, In 
New York City) 4 fl. oz., 98c, plus federal excise tax 
27c per oz 
Label claims: 7 arian lets you tan without burning wher 
used as directed If spilled on fabrics, stains may 
develop when exposed to heat and sunlight.... Con 
tents: ethyl alcohol 47 percent, monoglycerylester of 
p-aminobenzoic acid and di-isobutylcresoxyethoxyethy! 


di-methy! benzyl! ammonium chloride. l 


Sportswear Cream (Distributed by Helena Rubinstein 
Inc., N. Y.C.) 4 fi. oz., $1.50, plus federal tax; 42c per 
Oz 

Label cleims: Screens ultra-violet rays for a safe, beauti 
ful tan without burning. Rich emollients help skin re 
main soft, prevent dryness. New waterproof ingredient 
insures longer coverage. Active ingredient, dipropylene 
glycol salicylate. 


Skolex Sun Cream (The |. B. Williams Co., Glaston- 
bury, Conn.) 2 oz., $1, plus federal excise tax; 55c per 
oz. 

Label claims: A new and different scientific preparation 
which completely blocks out burning rays of the sun 
Not a cosmetic. Does not tan. Contains p-dihydroxy- 
ethyl amino benzoic acid. Invisible, greaseless, odorless. 3 


B. Intermediate 


The following showed a transmittance of more than one 
percent but less than 3.5; if used plentifully and with 
conservative periods of exposure, they would offer a fair 
amount of protection. 


Coppertone Suntan Lotion (Douglas Laboratories 
Corp., Miami, Fla.) 4 oz., $1.20, plus federal excise tax; 
33c per oz. 

Label claims: The non-oily lotion to stimulate tanning 
and protect your skin against burning rays of the sun. . 
Coppertone Suntan Lotion is non-oily and combines the 
suntanning and skin-conditioning qualities of cocoa but 
ter and lanolin to promote a smooth, even tan with 
complete complexion protection against dry skin. The 
active ingredient (homomenthy! salicylate) admits the 
sun’s tanning rays while blocking out the harmful burn 
ing rays. l 


Gaby Greaseless Suntan Lotion (Gaby Co., Philadel 


phia) 2 fi. oz., 35c, plus federal excise tax; 20c per oz 
Label claims: Promotes a beautiful tan 1 


Skol Cream Lotion (The J. 8. Williams Co.) 3'4 oz 
69c, plus federal excise tax; 21c per oz 

Label claims: A greaseless cream. Keeps skin from dry 
Promotes a glorious tan. Prevents painfu 


ing out 
sunburn, 


Sun’N’Surf Suntan Spray E.R Squibb & Sons, Div 
of Mathieson Chemical Corp., N. Y. ¢ 6 oz et 
weight, $1.50, plus federal excise tax; 28c per oz 

Label claims: The answer to the burning questior 
A soothing, cooling, pledsantly scented aerosol mist 
Screens sun-rays and helps to permit tanning with 


burning 


Sun Bronze (Charles of the Ritz, N.Y 
plus federal excise tax; $1.10 per oz 
Label claims: Contains revenescence 
tions the skin for the sun 


C. Not Recommended 


The following products showed a transmittance of m 
than 3.5 percent. If used plentifully and with extra 

to avoid overexposure, they might afford sor 

} ted 


brands tested 


tion; on a comparative basis with the other 


their screening ability was considered poor 


Coppertone Sun Tan Oil (Douglas Laboratories Cory 
4 fi. oz., $1.25, plus federal excise tax; 35c per oz 

Label claims: Coppertone combines the sun tanning prop 
erties of cocoa butter with the skin-conditioning qualities 
of lanolin to promote a smooth even tan with com{ lete 
The active 


complexion protection against dry skin 
ingredient (homomenthy! salicylate) admits the sun's 
tanning rays while blocking out the harmful burning 
rays. 1 
Florida’s Lanotan Greaseless Liquid Suntan Cream 
(Peau D'Or Sales Corp., Miami, Fla.) 4 fi. oz., $1, plus 
federal excise tax; 28c per oz 

Label claims: Contains lanolin and vitamin D to help 
keep skin soft and smooth while positive screening agents 


let you tan safely. 
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Availability of reprints 


Consumers’ Research is now able to supply to in- 
terested readers and others reprints of four articles 
that have appeared in recent months in CONSUMER 
BULLETIN regarding food. 


1. “Fat in the diet—Eating less of it, and choos- 
ing the right kinds, may lengthen your life,”’ 4 
pages, photolithographed, from the July 1957 
BuLLeTIN. (Over 3000 copies of this reprint have 
already been sent out in response to readers’ 
requests. ) 

2. “Heart disease’ (also dealing with the prob- 
lem of fat in the diet), 5 pages, mimeographed, 
from the December 1957 BULLETIN. 


3. ‘The food you eat and the way it was treated 
or modified by growers and processors may be a 
cause of cancer in later years or a help in prevent- 
ing it,”’ 7 pages, mimeographed, from the Septem- 
ber 1957 BULLETIN. 


4. “Notes on foods and nutrition,’ 7 pages, 
photolithographed, from the 1957-58 Consumer 
Bulletin Annual. (This treats the problem of fats 
in general in the diet, hydrogenated and other 
“saturated” fats, avoiding undesirable types of 
fat, overuse of salt, food ingredients that may 
contribute to causing cancer, cigarettes as a cause 
of lung cancer, and other topics.) 


These reprints are being made available because 
of numerous requests received from our readers 
including hospital administrators, medical men, 
a big-city health department, and many others 


Any of the first three reprints may be had from 
Consumers’ Research, Inc., Washington, New 
Jersey, at 10 cents a copy. (A somewhat lower 
price will be available for those who order 100 or 
more reprints at one time.) The charge for reprint 
number 4 is 20 cents. 


The quality of automobile tires 


RECENT TEsTs of over 300 tires by Motor Vehicle 
Research, Inc., of South Lee, New Hampshire, 
disclosed some exceedingly interesting informa- 
tion regarding several makes in various grades 

The cheapest lines of the makes tested were 
found to have better carcass strength (vitally 
important for safety) than the so-called 100-level 
or first-line tires. In one make, the first-line tire 
was the poorest of all tested, while its third line 
was best of all tested in strength of tire carcass 

The reasons for the better performance of the 
lower-priced tire are not understood at the pres 
ent time, but the differences would appear to 
reflect a more satisfactory functioning of stressed 
elements in the cheaper tires, due to the manner 
of stress distribution in the yarns. A 6.70 x 15 
first-line tire has about 6% pounds of tread stock, 
which costs 42 cents per pound wholesale or about 
$2.75. The cheapest tread stock costs 38 cents 
per pound. For a difference in cost of material 
of less than a dollar, the customer pays $10 to 


$12, even $15 more for a first-line 6.70 x 15 tire 
as compared with a third-line tire 

The conclusion is drawn that the wise con- 
sumer will, on the present market, buy tires of the 
cheapest line rather than those of the 100-level or 
the higher-priced tires of a maker, if he gives 
weight to the fact that the cheapest tire in several 
makes showed in tests better carcass strength 
than higher-priced tires. (Carcass strength is a 
basic safeguard against failure and blowouts and 
probably the most important single characteristic 
of a tire.) 

In other tests conducted by MVR, impact re- 
sistance of tires made of nylon and rayon cord 
was studied. It was found there was no differ- 
ence in strength between the two types of cord 
material when the tires were tested under actual 
conditions of impact at speeds ranging from 10 to 
60 miles an hour, corresponding to extremely 
severe conditions. (The tire struck a high fixed 
obstruction in the path of one wheel 


Observing satellites 


(Continued from page 2) 


available on satellites, and the approximate times 
and parts of the heavens where they are expected 
to appear. 

People who are merely curious and want to see 
a satellite just for kicks should wait until reliable 
and detailed information on satellite passages is 
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published in local newspapers as a regular thing. 
When this happens, it is likely that a pair of 7x50 
binoculars, or equivalent, will permit the con- 
scientious viewer to get a look at one of these 
fast-moving, man-made, heavenly bodies, if the 
unaided eye is inadequate. 





Pocket-size 


wire recorder 


MANY OF THOSE who see and use the Minifon 
pocket-size wire recorder will find it a most ir 
teresting gadget; to some, the device may sug 
gest the possibility of becoming a “ private-ey« 
or a government intelligence agent. The manu 
facturer of the recorder provides a microphon 
that looks like a wrist watch: there is also a: 
innocent-looking necktie clip which has a micro 
phone element attached to its underside. 
Although the recorder is small enough to fit 
into a man’s trousers pocket or a woman's pursé 
it is not a toy. It is a complete recorder and 
playback unit with self-contained batteries that 
power both the amplifier and a little electric motor 
that turns and rewinds the spools of recording 


wire 





Buy wisely 


money for it. 








Wire is now little used as a recording medium, 
but it does have the great advantage, an ac 
vantage that is almost indispensable in making 
possible a recording device of very small size 
that a long recording time can be gotten into a 
small space. On the other hand, with wire 
as a recording medium, the frequency range of 
the recorder is limited to voice frequencies (about 
200 to 5000 cycles per second This is no great 
disadvantage, practically, for the small combina 
tion microphone-speaker will not give a much 
wider accoustical response. Spools of wire are 
available for the Minifon that will record as long 
as two hours 

The Minifon recorder is 4 inches wide, 7 inches 
long, and 154 inches thick, and it weighs about 


@Get the real facts about a product before you spend good 
The best is not necessarily the most expensive. 


As CR's tests have shown time and again, a low- or moderate- 


to save money 


priced brand may outperform a high-priced one 


With CR's 


professional advice to guide you, you can make your purchases 
wisely and economically. 


@Don't forget the big Annual Bulletin, scheduled for September 
1958, which provides a fully-indexed, careful summary of an ex- 
tensive range of previous product ratings, as well as much new 
buying information that has not appeared in previous Consumer 
Bulletins. Just turn the page for a schedule of rates and a con- 
venient order blank. 
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two pounds complete with batteries. The ampli- 
fier utilizes subminiature tubes which require a 
small 30-volt B battery and a 1%-volt A battery 
(so-called pen-cell type). The motor is powered 
by a special 1014-volt battery (14 x 14x 3% 
inches). The life of the motor battery when it is 
used intermittently is 10 to 15 hours. A re- 
placement battery costs $3. 

There is a battery eliminator available which 
can be employed with the recorder when it is used 
in the home or office. This eliminator, which re- 
places only the battery that powers the motor, is 
usable on 110 or 220 volts a.c., and is available for 
$15. The 30-volt B battery will last about 150 
hours (replacement cost, $1.75). The 14-volt A 
battery has a life of about 20 hours, and its re- 
placement cost is about 15 cents. The recorder 
has a built-in voltmeter which indicates when the 
battery that supplies power to the motor is about 
run down and should be replaced. 

The operation of the machine is very simple; 
all functions except volume are controlled by 
push buttons. The volume control is a knurled 
knob which is marked for the correct recording 
level position (there is no indicating device to 
show sound level during recording). There is a 
button for record, one for playback, and one for 
rewind. A stop button cancels any of these func- 
tions and turns the recorder off. 

Rewinding, which is a motor driven function, 
was found to be about four times as fast as record 
or playback speed. (A ‘20-minute’’ reel that 
ran 22 minutes forward was rewound in six min- 
utes.) There is no automatic muting on rewind. 
When the rewinding is complete, a red light goes 
on and the reel stops. The light is a warning to 
turn off the amplifier, which remains on during 
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all operating functions of the recorder. Voice 
reproduction was fairly clear, and words were 
easily understood. 

The Minifon has accessories and features in- 
tended to adapt the recorder for dictating and 
transcribing. A slide-rule dial indexing system 
is provided on the machine; this was found not 
to be very accurate. A foot switch and a headset 
are available. The Minifon is hardly a com- 
petitor for regular dictating and transcribing 
machines, for it was not as convenient to use as 
the best of those discussed in the report on dic- 
tating machines in ConsuMEeR BULLETIN for 
December 1956. 

The Minifon would be well suited for use by 
police and other governmental, investigative, 
and enforcement agencies, where secrecy and 
ready concealment are important and where such 
use is not illegal. It would also be convenient and 
suitable for some phases of reporting by radio 
stations or in newspaper work. In considering the 
Minifon as dictation equipment one should bear 
in mind its exceptional portability, which may in 
some instances tend to offset its disadvantages as 
compared with regular dictating and transcribing 
machines. 


A. Recommended 


Minifon P-55-8 (Made in West Germany; distributed 
by Geiss-America, 6424 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45 

$289.50, including 20-min. recording wire, direct play 

back microphone, and one set of batteries. A well-made 
machine; judged very convenient to operate in spite of 
its small size. Suitable only for recording of speech and 
recommended only for use in circumstances that call for 
a lightweight, compact recording device 


Please check your preference: 


rf I enclose $2.50 (Canada & foreign, $2.75) for 
a copy of the forthcoming September 1958 
Consumer Bulletin Annual. Since I am a sub- 
scriber to Consumer Bulletin (12 issues), I am 
entitled to the special rate 


Please enter my order as checked. I am enclosing my check (or 


money order) for $_ 


Begin subscription with 
NAME 

STREET 

CITY & ZONE 


BUSINESS OR PROFESSION 
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monthly (12 issues) AND the forthcoming Sep- 
tember 1958 Consumer Bulletin Annual 


CJ Renewal 


|_} New 


[7 I enclose $4 (Canada & foreign, $4.20) for 
— one year’s subscription to Consumer Bulletin 
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__} Renewal 





Ratings of Motion Pictures 


THIS SECTION aims to give critical consumers a digest of opinion 


from a wide range of motion picture reviews, includi 


picture trade press, leading newspapers and magazi 


different periodicals in all. 


The motion picture rati 


thus do not represent the judgment of a single pers: 


on an analysis of critics’ 


rey lew Ss. 


The sources of the reviews are: 


Boxoffiice, Cue, Daily News 


N. ¥.), The Exhibitor, Films in Reviz F 


Joint Estimates of Current Motion Pictures, Motion Picture Heral 
Decency, Newsweek, New Y ork Herald Tribune, New York Times, The N 


Magatine, Release 
tant Motion Picture Council, The Teblet, Time, Variety 
The figures preceding the title of the picture indi: 
of critics whose judgments of its entertainment va 
rating of A (recommended), B (intermediate), or ¢ 
Audience suitability is indicated by 


R. Preview Commitiee, Reviews and / 


f the D. A 
weekly 


} 


nottr 


“A” f 


young people (14-18), and “C”’ for children, at the « 


oa 


we m-~TONN & © 


a 
w uvibe 


Or we swawsr 


-— ww 


Abductors, The dr . 

Abominable Snowman, The 
(British) i 

Across the Bridge (British) 

Adultress, The (French) 

Affair in Havana . 

Affair in Reno.. 

All at Sea (British) 

All Mine to Give 

Amazing Colossal Man, The 

Ambush at Cimarron Pass 

And God Created Woman 
(French) 

April Love 

Assault (Finnish) 

Awakening, The (Italian) 


sct-mel . 


mus-dr-< 


Baby Face Nelson crt-c 
Badge of Marshall Brennan, The.« 
Beast of Budapest. . mel 
Beautiful but Dangerous 
(Italian) 
Bed of Grass (Greek) 
Beggar Student, The 
(German) 
Big Beat, The 
Bitter Victory (British) 
Blood of Dracula 
Bombers B-52 
Bonjour Tristesse 
Brain from Planet Arous, The 
Bride and the Beast, The 
Bride is Much Too Beautiful, 
The (French). . com 
Bridge on the River Kwai, 
The.. 
Brothers Karamazov, The 


mus-dr 


Mmus-cCOmM-< 
mus-com 
war-mei 
crt-mel 
war-dr- 


war-dr-c A 


Cabaret (German) 
Cabiria (Italian) 
Campbell's Kingdom 
(British) 
Carnival Rock mus-mel 
Cartouche adv A 
Cast a Dark Shadow (British) cri-mel-c A 
Cattle Empire wes-c A} 
Chase a Crooked Shadow mys-mel AY 
Colditz Story, The (British) mel AY( 
Confessions of Felix Krull, The 
(German) nov A 


mel-< 


AY 


adults, “Y"’ 


g the motion 


nes—-some 19 


gs which follow 


but are based 


larrison's Report 
Vational Legion of 
w Yorker, Parent 


ings by the Protes 


ate the number 
ues Warrant a 


ecommended 
for 
d of each line 


Nena BS 


oo 


Ss 
5 
s 
s 
6 


NNO & Ww be 


ano 


Descriptive abbrey 

ade advent ure 
biography 

lor (Ansco, Eastn 


Cowboy 

Crash Landing 
Crooked Circle, The 
Cross-Up (British) 
Curse of the Demon 


Dalton Girls, The 

Damn Citizen! 

Darby's Rangers war-mel 
Day of the Bad Man wes 
Deadlier Than the Male (French 
Death in Small Doses 

Decision at Sundown 

Deep Six, The 

Demoniaque (French) 

Desire Under the Elms 

Devil's Hairpin, The 

Diamond Safari 

Disembodied, The 

Don't Go Near the Water 


ar 


18 and Anxious 

Enemy Below, The wa 
Enemy from Space (British 
Escape from Red Rock 
Escape from San Quentin 
Every Second Counts (French 


Farewell to Arms, A 

Fedra, the Devil's Daughter 
(Spanish 

Female Animal, The 

Fighting Wildcats, The (British 

Flesh is Weak, The (British 

Flood Tide 

Fort Bowie 

Fort Dobbs 

From Hell It Came 


Gates of Paris (French 
Gervaise (French 

Ghost Diver 

Gift of Love, The 

Girl in the Woods 

Girl Most Likely, The 
Going Steady 

Golden Age of Comedy 
Green Eyed Blonde, The 
Gun Battle at Monterey 
Gun Fever 
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Gunfire at Indian Gap wes AY 7 7 Quiet American, The war-dr AY 
Guns Don’t Argue cri-mel A 
Raintree County war-dr-c A 


Rape on the Moor (German) dr A 
Razzia (French) cri-mel A 
Return to Warbow mel-c AYC 
Ride a Violent Mile wes A 
Ride Out for Revenge wes A 
Rockabilly Baby dr AYC 


Hard Man, The wes-c A 
Hear Me Good 
Heil Bound : 
Hell Canyon Outlaws. 
Hell on Devil's Island. 
Hell Ship Mutiny. 
High Cost of Loving, The. 
High Hell. 
How to Murder a Rich Uncle 
(British). .... : com AYC 
Hunchback of Notre Dame, The. .dr-c A 


Or NN UI OO 
NOD OUwO 


Sad Sack, The war-com AYC 
Saddle the Wind wes-c AY 
Safecracker, The (British) war-mel AY 
Satchmo the Great mus-doc AY 
Sayonara. . dr-c A 
Screaming Mimi cri-mel A 
Search for Paradise trav-c AYC 
I Was a Teenage Werewolf cri-mel A Seven Hills of Rome, The mus-dr-c AY 
Invisible Boy, The.... ; sca AYC Ship Was Loaded, The 
It Happened in the Park (British) war-com AY 
(French-Italian)... dr A Silken Affair, The (British) com A 
It's Great to be Young Sing, Boy, Sing mus-dr AYC 
(British) . . ; mus-mel-c AYC Smallest Show on Earth, The 
(British) com A 
Jailhouse Rock mus-mel A Smiles of a Summer Night 
Jamboree mus-com AYC (Swedish) com A 
Jet Attack war-mel A . Sorority Girl mel A 
Juvenile Jungle cri-mel A South Pacific mus-dr-c AY 
Spanish Affair, The dr-c AYC 
Stage Struck dr-c A 
‘ Stakeout on Dope Street soc-mel A 
Steel Bayonet (British) war-mel A 
Lafayette Escadrille. . mil A Saspever Tebve mys-mel-c AYC 
Last Bridge, The (Austrian) war-dr A Story of Mankind, The hist-dr-c AYC 
Last Paradise, The (Italian) . doc-c A Story of Vickie, The 
Last Stagecoach West...... = AYC (Austrian). biog-c AY 
Lawless Eighties, The. AYC Summer Love mus-com AY 


I Accuse (British).... dr AY 
I Was a Teenage Frankenstein... mel AY 


—- 
vw COON OUeS & oO 
Oe wwwns 


~~ 
ww ro 


w 


Kiss Them for Me ‘ comc A 


Lady Takes a Flyer, The... ..comec A 


oro FON 
UwsSwrnt- & 


_ 
~ 


Legend of the Lost .. ; oe AY ie 3 we Hi ) 
Long Haul, The (British)... mys-mel A Seay ee reganens 
Long Hot Summer, The.........mel-c A 
Looki 


worue we & uo 


Tall Stranger, The 
Taming Sutton's Girl 
Tarnished Angels, The 
Teacher's Pet. 
Teenage Bad Girl (British) 
Teenage 
Teenage Monster. . 
wesc AYC Teenage Thunder 
Man os the Shadow..............mel A J Teenage Wolf Pack (German) 
Man on the Prowl..............cri-dr A “e Tienes Uecy, The 
— — ae... * a ae @ Time is My Enemy (British) .cri-mel AYC 
“  munesme AYC Time without Pity (British) dr A 
Missouri Traveler, The.......com-c AY tg Lae agar a mel A 
Mister Rock and Roll. . ..mus-com A Th ee Oe SRS SUENeE, 1 AY 
Monolith Monsters, The... sci-mel AYC Bavsevns ores A 
Motorcycle sree ....mel A 
Mustang...... _.wes AY 5 Undersea Girl cri-mel A 
Underwater Warrior war-mel AYC 
Naked Africa trav-c A : Unholy Wife, The dr-c A 
Naked in the Sun. mel-c A ' Up in Smoke com AYC 
Notorious Mr. Monks, The mel A 
Violators, The soc-dr A 


Old Yeller dr-c AYC 3 Virtuous Scoundrel, The 

Ordet (Danish) - dr A (French) com A 

Oregon Passage wes-c AY 

Outcasts of the City war-mel A 2 Walk into Hell mel-c A 

Panama Sal com A : o Horee Inn, The : YC 

Panic in the Parlor (British). ..com AY rman) beteneieented ab 
Wild is the Wind... dr A 

Paris Holiday . ..com-c A Wi f he P i J 

Parson and the Outlaw, The... .wes-c A Ww eid Wi oo ° ay ome oe 4 

Paths of Glory......... —- or as His Jury, The. mel AYC 


Persuader, The... 
Peyton Place j Young and Dangerous. dr A 
Please! Mr. Balzac (French) .. - Young and Wild... soc-mel A 
Plunder Road. -.. .ri-mel AY Young Lions, The war-dr A 
Portrait of an Unknown Woman 

(German) t. dr A j 3 Zero Hour.. 


ng for Danger...... ..com AYC 
Lost Lagoon (British).............mel A 
Love Slaves of the Amazons.... .adv-c A 
Lovemaker, The (Spanish).........dr A 
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The Consumers’ Observation Post 


(Continued from page 4) 


IS IMPROPER DIET a cause of mental deficiency? Women who are pregnant 
during hot summer months may not get sufficient protein and vitamins in 
their diet. This was the suggestion of Dr. Hilda Knobloch and Dr. Benjamin 
Pasamanick, of the Ohio State University College of Medicine, who studied 
records of defective individuals admitted to state institutions during the 
period 1860 and 1949 and found that the highest percentage of mentally de- 
ficient were born in February, followed in order by March, November, Decen- 
ber, and January. The doctors also checked the effect of hot and cool sun- 
mers and found more mentally deficient children were born in winters fol- 
lowing summers having more than the usual amount of hot weather. 

* * * 

SMALLER, LOWER—PRICED AUTOMOBILES free of chrome "gingerbread" will be 
the coming cars for industrial fleet owners. That prophecy was made by 
Michael Braude, president of a large fleet-leasing company. Mr. Braude 
noted that fleet-leasing in 1957 used approximately 12 percent of the auto- 
motive output for salesmen, executives, collectors, and other personnel, 
and that the total is growing. When this business becomes established as 
Detroit’s top customer he believes that it will make its influence felt in 
securing a more trouble-free car with a reduction in the importance of 
color, design, and styling, since a major part of the cost of industrial 
fleets is maintenance. It will please economy-—minded consumers who have 
objected to the overabundance of chrome and gadgets as well as the high gas 
consumption, poor durability, and monstrous size of current autos to learn 
that they have a potential ally. 


* * #* 


COLORING AND WAXING POTATOES to make them look more attractive is 
practiced in some sections of the country. Both sweet potatoes and natu- 
rally red-skinned potatoes are given coats of colored wax to make them look 
more attractive. On sweet potatoes, the color misleadingly suggests the 
varieties with high-colored flesh commonly referred to as "yams." Old 
potatoes artificially colored can be sold as new potatoes since the natu- 


rally red color of certain varieties is indicative of their age, and po- 
tatoes of poor quality, sunburned, or sprouting potatoes can be dyed to 
conceal inferiority. In both Arkansas and Wisconsin, cases have been 
decided by the courts that uphold state food and drug officials in their 
contention that the use of artificial color tends to conceal defects and 
makes produce appear better than it really is. It is a pity that consumers 
are not more insistent in demanding that fruits and vegetables retain their 
natural color, with no attempt to improve on Nature. They would learn to 
shun not only waxed potatoes, but the dyed oranges that so often turn out 
to be sour and unpalatable to the taste. 
se @-@ 

WITH THE SWIMMING SEASON APPROACHING, here is a word of warning from 
Dr. Albert P. Selzer of Philadelphia, ear, nose, and throat specialist. 
Dr. Selzer points out that dizziness sometimes occurs when a person swims 
in cold water which enters his ears, causing abnormal activity in the ear’s 
labyrinths where the sense of equilibrium is controlled. Dizziness is es- 
pecially likely to occur when only one ear is clogged with wax because an 
unbalanced reaction is set up. It is wise to have ears examined and any 
wax that may be present removed before the swimming season arrives 

eo &. aa 

MODEL AIRPLANE ENTHUSIASTS have been warned about the serious conse- 
quences of inhaling vapors from certain types of glue. Still another haz- 
ard in connection with such substances is pointed out by a CR subscriber 
who is a physician specializing in care of the eye, ear, nose, and throat 
He points out that many of the tubes come without a screw-on cap. When 
part of the contents is used and the tube is left around, drying occurs 
which necessitates considerable pressure to start the flow. If a spurt of 
the adhesive shoots into the eye, it may have a very severe reaction, in 
the nature of a corneal or conjunctival ulcer. 
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THOSE NEW POINTED-TOE SHOES are going to give trouble. In fact, Dr. 
N. J. Pickett of Norfolk, Nebraska, says they will have grotesque effects 
on women’s feet and that the doctor bills paid by style—conscious women in 
the next few years will come close to equalling the national debt if they 
wear the new designs with pointed toes and spike heels. The National 
Safety Council has issued a warning to hotels and hospitals on "pin-point" 
heels. It appears that rubber door mats with holes and slots in them must 
be discarded, for far too many spike heels catch in these and cause serious 
falls. 


2 


THE SOCIAL DRINKER is likely to be an unsafe automobile driver. The 
National Safety Council reports that in at least 30 percent of all fatal 
traffic accidents during 1956 a drinking driver was involved. The Council 
points out that alcohol is not a stimulant but an anesthetic, and it takes 
at least three hours to oxidize or eliminate the effect of one ounce of 
pure alcohol or about two cocktails. Neither coffee nor other stimulants 
will offset the effects of alcohol, which is eliminated from the blood 
stream only with time. The effect of drinking two cocktails may be to re- 
duce the visual acuity of a driver as much as wearing dark sunglasses at 
night. The Council further notes that a person need not be obviously in- 


toxicated to be an unsafe driver. 
* *+ * 


HOW TO SECURE GOOD-QUALITY BEEF that is tender and juicy without being 
fat is a problem confronting the cattle industry. Preference studies have 
indicated that housewives will buy a lower grade meat which has less fat on 
it rather than one which is graded choice or prime by present standards. 

On the other hand, consumers want tender meat, and this is usually a char- 
acteristic of the higher grades. It is estimated that nearly 45 percent of 
the total beef supply is ground into hamburger to tenderize it. The proc- 
essed meat products which are quite popular also offer a technique for pro- 
viding more tender meats. The meat industry is studying chemical tender- 
izers which can be applied to the carcass in order to increase the supply 
of steaks and roasts from the tougher grades of beef. One meat packer is 
reported to be experimenting with injecting enzymes into live cattle short- 
ly before the animals are slaughtered. Enzyme tenderizers from the papaya 
tree, and from pineapples and figs can also be applied to steaks, which are 
then frozen and sold to restaurants which can offer steaks to their cus- 
tomers at prices a little higher than that of hamburger. One restaurant 
chain, called Tad’s Steaks, Inc., offers an ll-ounce charcoal broiled sir- 
loin, buttered roll, tossed salad, and baked potato for $1.09, using the 
enzyme—tenderized beef. What the customers think of it is not reported. 


* * * 


BLACK WIDOW SPIDERS make their appearance with warm weather in some 
sections of the country. The Illinois Department of Public Health warns 
that this species has become more common in recent years, and children who 
play out of doors should be warned to avoid coming in contact with these 
spiders. The bite of the black widow spider, which seems like a sharp pin- 
prick, may go unnoticed, but within a period of 30 minutes may cause ex- 
cruciating pain, nausea, vomiting, and convulsions. 


* * 


USERS OF A NEW COSMETIC called TenDay Press—On Nail Polish have been 
warned by the Food and Drug Administration that it may cause injury to the 
nails. There have been approximately 700 complaints of peeling, splitting, 
and breaking off of the nails reported from use of the product, which has 
been marketed actively on a national scale since October 1957. The Food 
and Drug Administration reports that characteristic injuries have usually 
appeared in two to four weeks after the "plastic nails" were applied. In 
some cases, the injury was slight, but in others the nails broke off to the 
quick. There is apparently no permanent injury, however, and the nails 
grow back after the use of the product is stopped, according to the Food 
and Drug Administration. 
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Phonograph Records 


Please Note: The first symbol applies to q 


Beethoven: Fidelio. Engen, Fischer-Dieskau, Hafi 
Rysanek, etc., under Fricsay. 4 sides, Decca DHX 
$9.98. There is so much that's good about this perf: 
ance of Beethoven's only opera, one regrets it is not be 
Rysanek in the title role is uneven. Fischer-Dieska 
Hafliger are miscast, for the parts require more 1 t Stravinsky: / 
voices The direction is vigorous and understa g monic Svmpho 
while not as fiery as Toscanini’s on RCA Victor LM 6025 minster WXN 185 
wilit 


which is rather poorly recorded. Fortunately Dec« popular 
like Victor, includes the spoken dialogue, retai: 
separate set of highly skilled performers for these 
Che fidelity is marvelous A 
Brahms: Symphony N !. Philharmonic Orch« 
inder Klemperer Angel 35481 $4.98 This great 
phony gets off to a ponderous start, but the re 
movements approach the norm Thin recording 
RCA Victor LM 1702, with Toscani 
ry st choice of the 20 LP’s presently list 
hwar d 
Brahms: Violin Concert Erica Morini with the 
Philharmonic Symphony under Rodzinski 
nster XWN 18600. $3.98. The work belongs 
library and this performance very nearly ra 
My choice is Milstein on (¢ ipitol P 8271 
ng lacks sorme ot the richness ol 
A AA 
Gershwin: Oh, Kay! Ruick, Cassidy, Case, Whit 
etc., under Engel. Columbia CL 1050. $3.98 
the lyrics of this 1924 musical show were written 


} 


Gershwin which means they are top drawer The 
| 


a 


with the exception one male crooner, sings wel 
praise for this so lish “Clap Yo’ Hands, Slay Cus 
Thigh,” “Dear Litt rl,” “Do, Do, Do,” “Some t Pericd RI 
Watch Over Me ire some of the hit tunes. A 14 
Gesualdo: Madriga nd Sacred Music. Vocal 
inder Craft. Columbia ML 5234. $3.98. Musi 
nnovator among early 17th century madrigalists 


orchestr 


lighted 
res 


number 


15 pieces sung by groups of five, six, or seven voices: goo 
voices but not exceptional. Well recorded A AA 
Khachaturian: Violin Concerto & Saint-Saéns 
Hava natse Koga with the Boston Sy mphe ‘ 
Monteux RCA Victor LM 2220. $4.98. Is tl he 
modern violin concerto most likely to endure? The 
tures on this disk, in order of deserved praise, are 
magnificent support of the orchestra, high fidelity 
recording, and the lyric playing of Kogar Best perfo 
ince of the solo part on records is David Ojistrakh's 
Mercury MG 10000 (no longer listed in Schwann's « 
logue but the fidelity anks below this 
ssue A 
LeCocq: La Fille de Madame Angot—Highlights. ¢ 
Collart Legay Lil etc inder Etcheverry pi 
3424. $3.98. Music of the Opera Comique, LeCoca’s 1 
pop tlar operetta It's beer played often in this co 
though not recently. Gay, saucy, melodic. Capital | The Helen 
formance and recording AA Victor LOC 1030 
Offenbach: Gailé Parisienn Hollywood Bow! [ 
phony under Slatki Capitol PAO 8405. $3.98 
ful, French ballet music as presented by the Balle 
de Monte Carlo. It offers more Offenbach tunes 
heard on the single side recordings The additional m 
is a delight Everything's wonderful, from conducting 
playing, to recording 
Prokofiev: Li. Arjé & Stravinsky: Song 
ingale. Chicago Symphony under Reiner 
LM 2150. $4.98. Fascinating, lighter pieces t 
been in the repertory for about 25 years. The Pr 
started out as incidental music to a motion picture 
the Stravinsky was written for a ballet. Crisp, el 
performances brilliantly recorded AA 
Ravel: Ma Mére L'Oye & Chabrier: Bourée Fan ‘ 
& Roussel: Suite in F & Barraud: Offrande a une Ombri 


MG. 50160 


1s 
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@ OFF THE EDITOR’S CHEST 


Consumers are bargain minded 


CONSUMERS are interested in bargains. It is ob- 
vious that the growing popularity of discount 
houses and supermarkets in the past decade shows 
that a considerable number of shoppers will do 
without elegant settings, delivery service, charge 
accounts, and other features of swank downtown 
department stores in order to save money on a 
wide variety of merchandise from men’s white 
dress shirts to air conditioners and TV sets. Re- 
tailers are discovering that their customers are 
definitely price conscious. In a survey taken by 
a New York buying office, more than 45 percent 
of the stores checked reported that they would 
feature prices in their advertising and promotion 
this year. About 33 percent put fashion appeal 
first and 21 percent planned to feature quality. 

Techniques are constantly being devised to dis- 
cover what the public wants and why the con- 
sumer acts the way he does. Merchants report, 
with some surprise, that the prospective purchaser 
is better informed than he used to be and is quite 
willing to shop irom store to store comparing 
prices and features of various makes of the par- 
ticular product he is contemplating buying. One 
store observes that customers are demanding good 
value for their money and they want quality at a 
lower price. The auto industry is puzzled at the 
growing popularity of the small foreign car with its 
standardized design that does not change from 
year to year, its easy maneuverability and low 
gasoline consumption, and low initial price. The 
lure of something bigger and grander and more 
expensive seems to have lost some.of its effective- 
ness and pulling power, and keeping up with the 
Joneses, at least so far as having the latest model 
automobile is concerned, seems less important 
today. 

Bowing before this obvious trend, General 
Electric Co. and the Sunbeam Corporation recent- 
ly discontinued the policy of ‘fair trading”’ their 
appliances (setting retail prices below which these 
appliances may not be sold by an authorized 
dealer). Actually, such price fixing practices have 
been unenforcible in most localities for some time 
The discount houses have often been able to ob- 
tain “fair traded’’ merchandise to sell at cut 
prices. When they could not get a price-fixed 
brand or make, they would push products of com- 
petitors who did not fix resale prices. 

The big price cuts on Sunbeam and GE products 
when first released from “fair trade’’ restrictions 
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brought a shopping rush in various sections of the 
country that set the cash registers jingling very 
pleasantly in the ears of some store managers. As 
one retailer commented: “It takes a big jolt to 
shake loose consumers’ dollars today but a real 
bargain will do the trick.’’ Consumers apparently 
have money to spend when they think the price 
is right. There are those who feel that the cur 
rent buying slump may indicate a revolt against 
gingerbread, fancy chrome and grillwork, over- 
sized models and traded-up merchandise, and 
complex appliances loaded with gadgets that don’t 
work or get out of order quickly. 

Whether enough comsumers are really fed up 
with current merchandise at inflated prices or 
whether they are simply taking a breather before 
returning to the market place in droves is not yet 
clear to the gazers-into-the-crystal-ball-of-public- 
opinion. Department store buyers, however, who 
are quick to sense trends, are admittedly stocking 
their shelves carefully and sparingly. They do 
not wish to be caught with large stocks of over- 
priced items that do not sell readily. To set the 
wheels turning ‘again, many manufacturers will 
need to exercise considerable ingenuity in turning 
out and economically distributing quality products 
at lower prices than have heretofore prevailed if 
they are to woo customers back in numbers that 
make it profitable to operate 

The economy-minded shopper, however, will 
need to be on guard against merchandise made to 
sell at a low price that looks good but is not really 
a bargain. On many a discount store’s shelves 
will be found merchandise of an unknown brand 
at a spectacularly low price next to some well 
known brand that may be substantially reduced 
from list but still is higher in price. As CR re- 
ported after testing electric skillets, the two off- 
brands selling for only half as much as the well 
known makes not only had fictitious list prices to 
make customers think they were great bargains, 
but were so designed that the unguarded terminal 
pins for the line cord connectors constituted a 
shock hazard, and their over-all construction was 
found to be inferior. 

Consumers are currently in a position to insist 
on lower prices for many of their purchases, but 
they should remember that quality is also essen- 
tial. A poorly constructed appliance, a garment 
that shrinks, an automobile that requires fre- 
quent servicing, is no bargain at any price 
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YELOTHES MO@HA and earpet beetles have littk cal 
respect tor. bedat chests; technical studies show both sides of th pad ul 
Householders whe. Mepend. Gh eedar chests « ne und =the = floor res 
cedar-linéd  clogets. to proweertoolens effective! attention should be given 1 remo\ 
from attack ba 

as well a4 $ of tredstired garments Cher ! la\ mn contal motl 
appears fo ye Some re lationship between the de 


sity of the ceddr vapors and the amount of prote: 
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ureths are risking disappointme dirt in the cracks between the floor board 
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tion The wood loses its volatile oils as it ages 
Cedar chests less than two vears old will kill some 
insects that are destructive to labrics, but not should 
Loss of toxicity is quite pronounced aiter | chemicals recomm« 
vears. Furthermore, tests have shown that tl the carpets more ¢ 


? 
repellent effect of the volatile cedar oils ts ot ause distortior 


i sil 
great enough to prevent the fabric-eating insects ing to the fibers 
trom entering the chests or closets publish booklets su 


\ group of entomologists who studied the care of their product, a 
| | 


eflects of cedar chests on insects* found that well to follow the advice 
1. Cedar chests under two vears ol age Thorough vacuum cle 
have an inhibiting efiect on the hatchu ol upholstered turn 
of moths nd ol carpet beetles laid in the chest told indersides 
but little or no effect on eggs which may have lested piece 
been laid ¢ a garment belore it was put { ta i then wr 
ive the chest 


Ihe mortality of the young lars hes Sprayin 
than the mortality of rm reasons m 

i and clothes moth larvae ar ‘ Che surest 
lled than the larvae ol lac ary control of 


3 \s la ives the wood roses iS Volatile rub in upnoister 
oils and the loss of killing effect o the insects ts oO anulacturet 
pronounced after 24 months clean Some 

\ chest of ordinary wood, tightly constructe« 
or a trunk, affords a more practical means o 
control, provided the woolens to be stored are 

ean and the chest or trunk is properly dosed wit! 
naphthalene flakes or balls or paradichlorobenzen« percent DDI soli 
crvstals Proper dosage promises a 100 percent both sides of the 
kill. The minimum dosage suggested for a trunk > the 
size container is 1 pound of crystals, flakes, « 
balls Paradichlorobenzene, like the naphthal me hands, « 
in some moth balls, is a poison, and unnecessar permit ch 
inhalation of the fumes should be avoided. Bear s thoro 
in mind, too, that infants and voung childre Cher 
are likely to try to play with the material an moths 
perhaps swallow it, and either of the substances 
is dangerous if handled in this way 
One of the most efficient aids to good insect 
control is the vacuum cleaner Keeping a hous 
tree of accumulations of lint discourages the 


breed gy ol the insects \ acuum clean the under 
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Less chrome and better value, 


Say consumers 


SoMETIMES WE THINK that manufacturers are 
not aware of the degree to which consumers have 
become discriminating and are no longer convinced 
that every manufacturer who advertises on a big 
scale in four colors is making products which have 
outstanding merit and live up to their advertising 
‘Consumer Bulletin 


h I can spend for 


One of our readers writes 
has already saved us $250, whi 
something more interesting than chrome on a 
poorly designed car I'm all Scotch and get real 
pleasure out of being well informed on the things 
I buy 

In the long run, manufacturing interests will be 
better off as more consumers become less intrigued 
by the spear points and gaudy chrome decorations 
on the inside and outside of cars. Customers who 
buy on the basis of dependable information rather 


than imaginative and often misleading advertising 
claims about the thing they buy are the ones who 
best serve their own and the industry's long-run 
interests 

Regular readers of Consumer Butietin find 
the analyses of the deficient qualities of various 
products both interesting and money saving. Much 
careful and conscientious work in the laboratory 
any good laboratory—is necessarily devoted, along 
with measuring and recording the good qualities, 
to searching out and revealing the faults and de 
As a result of such 


ciencies of products tested 
vork, the high-quality products stand out, and 
receive from consumers the support they deserve 


because of their better design and performance. 
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